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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 4.) 
Letrer 646 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. iii. 
p. 274), addressed to George Montagu, and 
dated 7 Jan., 1760, is wrongly dated. It 


belongs to the ensuing year, as is evident | 


from the following considerations :— 

1. Horace Walpole mentions “my friend 
the Duke of York.” Prince Edward Augustus, 
brother of George IIL, here in question, was 
not created Duke of York until April, 1760. 
Walpole, therefore, could not have spoken 
of him as Duke of York in the preceding 
January. 

2. Horace Walpole mentions the recent 
deaths of Lord Harry Beauclere and Lady 
Jane Coke, and the hourly expected death of 
Admiral Boscawen. The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine of January, 1761, records that Lady Jane 
Coke died on 3 Jan., Lord Harry Beauclere 
on 5 Jan., and Admiral Boscawen on 10 Jan. 
of that year. It is obvious that Walpole 
could not in a letter of January, 1760, have 
mentioned deaths which did not take place 
till the following year. Wright, who, in 
common with other editors, accepts the date 
of this letter as 1760, remarks in a note that 
Admiral Boscawen survived until 1761. He 
apparently had not the curiosity to examine 


into the dates of the other deaths mentioned 
by Walpole. 

3. In this same letter Walpole refers to the 
imminent publication of his edition of Lucan. 
He says, “My Lucan appears to-morrow,” 
i.e. 8 Jan., 1761. In a letter to Zouch dated 
23 Dec., 1759 (vol. iii. p. 274), he writes, 
“Lucan is in r forwardness......It will 
scarce appear before next winter.” It is 
evident that the Lucan could not have been 
completed and published between 23 Dec. 
(the date of the letter to Zouch quoted above) 
and 8 Jan. following, that is, in the space of 
a fortnight, as would be implied by the 


present date of this letter to Montagu. It 
been proved that this letter was 
written in January, 1761; the Lucan 
must therefore have been published in that 
month and year, although the date on the 
title-page of the book is 1760. Walpole also 
refers to the publication of the Lucan in 
two other letters written in January, 1761. 
In the first (to Zouch on 3 Jan., to whom, on 
the previous 27 Nov., he had written, “My 
| Lucan is finished, but will not be published 
| till after Christmas”) he writes, “I stayed 
till I had the Lucan ready to send you”; 
,and in the second (to Mann, on 27 Jan.) he 
says, “I have delivered to your brother...... a 
Lucan printed at Strawberry, which, I trust, 
you will think a handsome edition.” 

From the above considerations it appears 
that the letter belongs to the year 1761, and 
should be inserted between Nos. 703 and 704 
in vol. iii. of Cunningham’s ed.; and 
further, that the Lucan was published not 
in 1760, but in 1761. 

It is quite — that the date 1760 for 
1761 was inadvertently written by Horace 
Walpole himself, as the new year had but 
recently begun. 

In Horace Walpole’s letter to the Countess 
of Ossory of 25 June, 1776 (Cunningham’s 
ed., vol. vi. p. 351), he writes, after relating 
an anecdote of the Duchess of Queensberry, 
“T enclose a letter of another Duchess...... I 
believe you may trust to its being genuine, 
for I received it from Italy.” The other 
duchess was Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess 
of Kingston (or more properly Countess of 
Bristol), who had recently been tried before 
the House of Lords for bigamy. She was 
found guilty, and at once left England for 
Paris. Vernon Smith, the editor of Horace 
Walpole’s letters to Lady Ossory, states in a 
note on this passage that the duchess’s letter 
was “not with the papers.” He prints 
separately, however (among Horace Walpole's 
letters to Lady Ossory), under April, 1776, 
a letter written in French, dated at “ Calais, 
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April 26, 1776” (three days after the 
duchess’s conviction), and bearing the signa- 
ture “Elizabeth, Duchesse de Kingston,” 
without, apparently, any suspicion that this 
was the letter mentioned by Horace Walpole. 
In this oversight he is followed by Cunning- 
ham (see his ed., vol. vi. p. 333). The duchess’s 
letter (according to Vernon Smith’s_ note) 
was in the handwriting of Kirgate, Horace 
Walpole’s secretary and printer. It was, no 
doubt, a copy of the letter received by 
Horace Walpole from Italy. The absence of 
any address (also commented on by Vernon 
Smith) points to the likelihood of its being the 
enclosure spoken of by Horace Walpole. It 
should therefore be printed, not as a separate 
letter, but as an addition to Horace Walpole’s 
letter to Lady Ossory of 25 June, 1776. 


Gray, and would not have it wait a moment for my 
approbation.” 
Further on in the same letter he writes :— 

* Voltaire has lately written a letter against 
Shakespeare...... and it is as downright Billingsgate 
as an apple-woman would utter if you overturned 
her w heelbarrow.” 

Mason’s letters to Walpole for this period 
are missing, but two facts are clear: (1) that 
Walpole had only just (8 Oct.) been informed 
by Mason of his intention to erect a ceno- 
taph to Gray ; (2) that Voltaire’s letter had 
not at this period been communicated to 
Mason by Walpole. 

That the undated letter enclosing Vol- 
taire’s letter was written later than that of 


In August, 1776, Horace Walpole received | 


from Madame du Deffand a copy of a letter 
written by Voltaire to the Comte d’Argental, 
consisting of a violent attack on Shake- 
speare, some of whose plays had recently 
appeared in a French translation. 
du Detfand speaks of it as 

“une lettre de Voltaire, que je vous prie de 
montrer & peu de personnes, car je ne veux pas 
qu’on dise que c'est par moi qu'elle est devenue 
publique en Angleterre.’ 

A copy of Voltaire’s letter was enclosed by 
Walpole in a letter (undated) to Mason, 
which is printed with the “enclosure” by 
Mitford in his edition of the correspondence 
of Mason and Walpole (vol. i. p. 259), and by 
Cunningham in his edition of Walpole’s 
‘Letters’ (vol. vi. p. 374). Mitford and 
Cunningham both print this undated letter 
and enclosure as if they were part of Wal- 
yole’s letter to Mason of 17 Sept., 1776. That 
ao however, obviously ends with the 
following sentence :— 

“I could send you a paltry scurrilous letter 

against Shakespeare by Voltaire; but it is not 
worth sending, if it did [ sic) you don’t deserve it at 
my hands, so adieu!” 
It is strange that Mitford and Cunningham 
should have printed as an enclosure in the 
above letter a paper which Walpole dis- 
tinctly intimates he is not going to send. 
The letter dated 17 Sept. and the undated 
one must consequently be printed as inde- 
pendent letters. 

It appears that Walpole’s next dated letter 
to Mason (8 Oct., 1776) after that of 17 Sept. 
was written in reply to one from Mason, in 
which the latter announced his intention of 
erecting a cenotaph to Gray, with an epitaph 
in verse upon it. Horace Walpole writes :— 


“T answer your letter incontinently, because I | 


Madame | 


8 Oct , and should therefore be placed after 
it, is apparent from the facts that Walpole is 
now for the first time sending Voltaire’s 
letter to Mason, and, further, that he is by 
that time familiar with Mason’s plans with 
regard to the proposed cenotaph to Gray. 


| He writes :— 


“I have a mind to provoke you, and so I send 
you this silly torrent of ribaldry, may the spirit of 
Pope animate you to punish this worst of dunces, 
a genius turned fool with envy. I have a mind to 
be a dunce too, and alter one line of your epitaph,” 
«c. 

It is difficult to fix on the precise place 
for this undated letter. It may, however, be 
inserted between letters of 2 Nov., 1776, and 
13 Nov., 1776 (Nos. 1,613 and 1,614in Cunning- 
ham’s ed.). 

A passage at the end of Walpole’s letter 
to the Rev. W. Mason of 17 Jan., 1778 
(No. 1,701, Cunningham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 21), 
was evidently written, not in January, 1778, 
as printed by Mitford and Cunningham, but 
in the following March. This passage should 
be treated as a separate letter. It refers 
throughout to a sermon preached by Mason 
in York Minster before the Archbishop of 
York on the occasion of the General Fast 
which was observed on 27 Feb., 1778. 

The first mention of this sermon occurs in 
a letter of Mason to Walpole of 6 Feb., 1778 
(‘Correspondence of Walpole and Mason,’ 
edited by Mitford, vol. i. p. 332). Mason 


| writes: **I am now fully occupied in writing 


a Fast Sermon for York Minster.” Again, on 
23 Feb. (p. 342) he says, “ I am deeply engaged 
in my Fast Sermon which is to be preach 

on Friday, and not half finished yet.” In 
his letter to Mason of 4 March, 1778 (Cun- 


ningham’s ed., vol. vii. p. 37), Walpole writes, 
|“T am impatient to see your sermon.” The 
| sermon, therefore, was not known to Horace 
Walpole on 4 March. 

The passage, or rather letter, under dis- 


am charmed with your idea of the cenotaph for | cussion begins as follows: “I return you the 
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sermon, and would not advise its being 
rinted unless much clamoured against,” «ec. 

Mason replies to this advice in a letter of 
13 March, 1778 (‘Correspondence,’ vol. i. 
p. 353) :— 

“Now to show you how much I hold your 
critiques in devout memorial, I give you to know 
that I have locked up my sermon in my bureau till 
that goodly time shortly comes when we shall all 
be absolutely ruined,” &c. 

It appears that Horace Walpole received 
and returned the sermon between 4 March 
and 13 March, 1778. He must, therefore, 
have written the letter under discussion 
between those dates. It may, consequently, 
be placed between No. 1,709 (5 March, 1778) 
and No. 1,710 (16 March, 1778) in vol. vii. of 
Cunningham’ s ed. HELEN TOYNBEE. 


CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH BOOK SALES. 
(Continued from p. 24.) 


Macclesfield, Earl of, 1765, Jan. 14 and 5 days. 8. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 1832, Nov. 6 and 8 days. E. 

Madden, Sir Fred., 1867, June 29. 8. 

Madden, Sir Geo., 1829, Aug. 3-4. 

Maddison, John, 1809, March 6 ® 21 days. King 
& Lochée. 

Maitland, Rev. S. R., 1850, April 29-May 2. P. 

Maittaire, Michael, Part L, 1748, Nov. 21 and 
lg days. Cock & Langford. 

Malkin, Benj. H., 1828, March 22 and 6 days. E. 

Malone, Edmond. 1818, Nov. 26 and 7 days. 8. 

Manners, (ieo. (MSS.), 1870, June 14 and 3 days. S. 

Manuse rriptsand Hist. Documents, 1825, May 2 and 
6 days. S.—(Richly illuminated), 1845, June 2: 
P.—(W Books), 1848, June 23. P. 1859, 
July 16. P. (Pateietich 1864, June l. P.—(On 
vellum), 1857, May 1. 8. 

Manuscripts and Bo oks,* 1842, April 21 and 3 days. 


Mare chetti, M. le Chev. J., 1876, Nov. 27 and 4 days. 
Markham, Archdeacon, 1838, Feb. 26 and 3 days. 
Markland, J. Heywood, 1865, May 29 and 5 days. 


Marsh, Rev. H., 1853, Jan. 11-15. 8. 

Marsh, J. F., 1882, May 12 
Martineau, Jose sh, 1864, Jan. 18. 8. 

Maskell, W. rs, 1854, May 19and 4 days. S. 
(Maskell, W illiam],t 1857, April 2 2-6. S. 


* This anonymous sale was probably made up of 
many properties ; it is here included because of the 
importance of some of the illuminated MSS. which 
it contained, and several of which are described by 
Dibdin in his ‘ Bibliographical Decameron,’ where 
a few of the illuminations are copied (pp. clxix 
et seq.). When this book was published in 1817 one 
of these MSS. was in Bliss’s collection, and another 
belonged to Douce, but the owner of the most 
important of all, a Roman missal of the fifteenth 
century (pure chased by Rodd for 225/.), is not stated. 

+ Maskell’s name is not inscribed on the binding 
of the volume in the B.M., but there can be no 
doubt that this extraordinary assemblage of early 


Mason, G. E.,* Part I., 1860, Nov. 13-16. P.—Part I. 
(Americ ana), 1S60, Nov. 27. P.—Part IIL., 1860, 
Dec. 12-15. P. 

Mason, W. Monk, 1858, March 29-31. S. 

Mason, W. Shaw, 1830, Nov. 24-27. S. 

Mathews, Chas. (actor), ~ Aue. 19-2. S. 

Mathias, Thos. J., 1820, April 6 and 11 days. E. 

Maunoir, Prof. (MSS.), 18 6, Dec. 18-19. P. 

ean, Bibliotheca, Part L, 1829, June 25-27, 


Mayor, Rev. J. B., 1867, March 4-6. P. 

Mead, Dr. R., 7 4, Nov. 18 and 27 days.—1755, 
April 7 7 and 27 7 days. Ss. 

Meigh, Charles, 1831, Feb. 25, 26, 28. E.—(Books) 
1855, July 16 and 6 days. S.—(Books), 1861 
June 26-29. S.—(Autographs), 1856, Feb. 23. 8. 

Mellish, W., 1839 (in Rogers, W. L., cat.). E. 

Mello, Arnold, 1810, May 24 and 10 days. 8. 

Mildert, Right Rev. W. van, 1836, June 15-25. P. 

Miles, Ric chard, 1820, Feb. 18-19. 8. 

Miller, Lieut.-Col., &c., 1863, Nov. 9-13. P. 

Milles, Dean Jere., 1843, April 10 and 4 days. 8. 

Millingen, James, and others, 1849 and 4 days. 8. 

Milner, J., 1829, May 18-20. E.—And another, 
1845, April 8-9. E. 

Mitchell, Joseph, 1839, Oct. 16 and 10 days. E. 

Mitchell, Thos., 1861, April 18 and 3 days. 8. 

Mitchell, W. (48 unpublished letters of Garrick), 
1849, Dec. 17. 

Mitford. Rev. J., Part L, 1859, Dec. 17 and 6 days. 

~Part 1860, April 24 and Il days. 8. 
(MSS. 1860; July 9. S. 

Mogine, N. C., &c., 1863, June 23-26. P. 

Monoux, Rev. Sir Philip, 1814, May 12-14. 8. 

Monro, Dr. John, 1792, April 2 23 and 14 days. S. 

Moore, Franc sis (MSS.), 1856, April 28-May = Bs 

Moore, Thomast (1,000 letters of, MSS.), 1853, 
June 23-24. P. 

Moradei, Dr. (of Florence), 1860, a | 9-11. P. 

June 2. —1864, Feb. 8 and 

ays. 

Morgan, Lady, 1868, April 1-2. 8. 

Morgan, J., , 1848, Jan. 12-15. P. 

Morice, J., S. "ISH, June 19 and 15 days. 8S. 

Morton, George, Earlof, 1829, May IS and lidays. P. 


English theological, Biblical, and other rare books 
was his. Most of the rarer English items are men- 
tioned in their respective places by Lowndes, and 
Maskell’s name is given as the owner—e.g., the 
unique Prymer of Queen Elizabeth (1558), 707. ; and 
the‘ Exoneratorum Curatorum,’ from Pynson’s press, 
8. On Aug. 30, 1848, Sotheby sold a small selection 
of Maskell’s books (these consisted of ‘‘ some of the 
rare liturgical books, being the duplicate volumes 
of and in the Maskell collection now in the British 
Museum ”); and in 184 (May 19 and 4 days) a further 
series, presumably purchased privately, were in- 
cluded in Horner’s sale (** the library of an eminent 
collector”). 

* The other sales of G. E. Mason’s at Puttick & 
Simpson’s, mentioned in Mr. Puttick’s list, are: 
1853, Feb. 21 (library); 1858, May 12 (library); 
1855, July 18 (American literature); and 1859, 
May 25 (: (Anglo-American). The dates here given 
are in each instance of the first day’s sale only. 

+ A note in Puttick & Simpson’s catalogue of 
July 10, 1863, p. 22, states that “this catalogue 
was « ompiled by T. Crofton Croker, and the repub- 
lication of it was suppressed, and it is c sonsequently 


very scarce,’ 
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Mountnorris, Earl, and Viscount Valentia, 1852, 
Dec. 6 and 12 days. Farebrother. 

Munn, Henry, 1856, May 19. 8. 

Murphy, Dr. John (Bishop of Cork), Part L., 1847, 
ay 3and9days. S.—Part IL, 1847, Dec. 13 
and 9 days. S.—Part LIL, 1848, Feb. 2 and 
5 days. 5.—Part IV., 1848, May | and 8 days. 8. 

Part V. (theology), 1848, July 3 and 8 days. 
S.—Part VL. 1848, 7. 1S and 2 days. 38. 

Muss, Chas., 1824, Nov. 

Mussel, Ebenezer, 1766, , 30 and 2 days. Lang- 
ford & Son. 

Napoleon I., Emperor, 1823, July 23. S. 

Napoleon Museum, 1860, June 18-23. Chinnock & 
Galsworthy. 

Nassau, Geo., Part I., 1824, Feb. 16 and 11 days. E. 
-Part LL., 1824, March 8 and 7 7 days. E. 

Nayler, Sir Geo., 1832, July 25-26. 8S. 

Neligan, Rev. Ww. C., 1854, Dee. 5. 
Jan, 28-29. 

Nesbitt, Robert, M.D., 
S. Paterson. 

Nevill Holt, Leicestershire, 1848, Sept. 13 and 7 
days. Robins. 

Newling, Rev. J., 1845, Jan. 8-10. P. 

Nichols, J. Bowyer, Part L, 1864, May 24 and 6 
days. S.—Part IL., 1864, Dee. 19 and 3« lays. S. 

Nicholson, A., and othe rs, 1830, July 6-8. 

Nicholson, G. 8., 1858, March 3 and 3 days. 8. 

Nicol, G. and , 1825, ony 21. E. 

Nilsen, N. A. 1869, Jan. 25-28. P. 

Noehden, G. H., ik: 26, July 5-7. S.—1827, Feb. 21-23. 


Nolle kens, J., R.A., 1823, Dec. 4-5. E. 

Norfolk, Duke of, 1821, Dec. 3and 6 days. E. 

Norris, John, 1846, July 7 and 5 days. 8. 

North, John, Part L, 1819, March 29 and 8 days. 
K.—Part IL., 1819, April 19 and 11 days. E.- 
Part LIL, May 25-8. E. 

Nutt, David, 1866, April 23. 8. 

(Callaghan, Dr. (MSS., &c.), IS75, May 27-28. S. 

Offer, George, 1865, June 27 and 10 days. 8. 

Onslow, Right Hon. Speaker. See Clandon, 

Oom, A. K. (of the Foreign Office), 1860, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 3. P. 

Ord, Craven, and others, 1830, Jan. 25-29. FE. 

Packins, Mr., 1820, June 15 and 4 — E. 

Palgrave, Sir Franci sis, eee, May 12 and 7 days. 
S. (MSS.), 1862, Nov. 2 S. 

Palmer, Robert, 1818, 17-18. 8. 

Palmer, S., 1864, July 29. 8. 

Pamplin, W., 1863, Nov. 25-26. P. 

Paris, M. (Bibliotheca Parisiana), 1791, March 26 
and 5days. J. Edwards. 

Parkes, Joseph, 1866, Feb. 13 and 5 days. 8. 

Parr, Dr. 1828, Part L, May and 6 days. 

Parris, P. c 1815, May 18 and Adays. 5. 

Parton, J., 1822, June 12-15. E. 

Paston Deeds and other MSS., 1830, April 2-3. E.* 

Pavignano, Count (MSS.), 1853, Dec. 16-17. P. 

(Payne, John), 1860, June 20-21. 8. 

’ayne, J. T., 1878, April 10. 8. 

[Payne and Foss}, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and other 
MSS. [forming part - ‘the Rezzi collection from 
Rome], 1846, Nov. 2 Pp. 

Peacock, T. Love, 1866, , Ba 11-12. 8. 

Pennington, Rev. M., and Belby, J. 
Author), 1853, July 22-27. 

Pennington, Rev. Thos., 1853, May 18-21. P. 


S. — 1884, 
1761, July 29 and 8 days. 


(Shorthand 


* This sale did not take place, the property 
having been withdrawn. 


Penrose, Rev. Dr., 1851, July 2 and 6 days. 8. 

Pepys, W. Hasledine, 1856, Dec. 3-6. 8S. 

Percy, Dr. (U Ss Correspondence, &c.), 
1835, July 2 

Perkins, Hy., 1873, June 3 and 3 days. 
E llis & C oO. 

Perry, James, Part I, 1822, March 4 and 11 days. 
1822, March 27 and 5jdays. E.— 
Part LIL, 1822, May 16 and 5 days. E.—Part 
IV., 1823, Feb. 21 and 2 days. E. 

Petrie, Hy., 1842, June 23-25. E. 

Pettigrew, J. T., 1866, May 10-11. 8. 

Pettingal, Rev. G. H., 18388, July 3l-Aug. 2. P. 

Phillips, M: ajor-General, 1886, July 5-8. Ss. 

Piccolomini, Signor, 1840, Jan. 17. E. ’ 

Pickard, Leonard, 1802, May 24 and 8 days. King. 

Pickering, W., Part L., 1854, March 20 and 5 days. 
S.—Part 184, Aug. 7 and 11 days. 5.— 
Part LIL, 184, Oct. 30 and 9 days. MSS. 
and autograph letters (including 36 chiefly un- 
published letters of Burns), 1854, Dec. 12- 13. 8. 

Pigatt, J. H. S., 1847, May 3-4. 8. 

Pinkerton, John, 1813, Jan. 7 7 and 6 days. 8. 

Pitman, R. B., 1861, Nov. 21. 8. 

Pitt, W. Morton, 1838, May 9 and 5days. E. 

Plumer, Walter, 1822, April 26 and 6 days. 8S. 

Poetry, Early English, June 29-30. 38. 

Pott, Archdeacon, 1847, May 15 and 6 days. 8. 

Potter, Mr., 1845, June 23 and 3« lays. S. 

Powell, Rev. D. T., 1848, July 3l-Aug. 2. P. 

Powell, 8., and others, 1852, July 23 mel 4 days. 
Ss. 


Gadsen, 


Poynder, John, 1850, Jan. 10-12. 8. 
Prado, S., 1839, April 11-13. E. 

Price, Rev. Ex L., 1852, Nov. 8-10. 8S. 

Prince, Rev. Sam., 1865, Dec. 11-14 and 21. 8. 
Pritchett, R. T., 1864, March 9. P. 

Pulham, I. Brook, 1861, April 8. 8. 
Pulteney, Rd., 1802, April 26 and 6 days. Ss. 
Purland, Theodosius, 1852, Aug. 20. 

1858, March 11-12. S. 

tadcliffe, Joseph, 1764, April 9-10. 8. 

Raper, Mathew, 1827, March 12-14. 8. 

Reade, Sir Thos., Iss, Jan. 28. 8. 

Reeves, J., Sept. ‘l4 and 9 days. 8S. 


Rennie, John, Part L, 1829, July 13-17. E.— 
Part II., 1829, July 20-25. E 


Repton, J. Adey, and others, 1861, July 15-17. 8. 

Rhodes, Rev. E. D., 1867, May 10 and 3 days. 58. 

Rhodes, W. Barnes (Biblio. Dramatica), 1825, 
April 8. 

Rice, ion, J. M., IS34, May 14-17. E. 

Rich, O., 1850, June 25-29. P. 

Rigaud, S. Peter, 1839, Aug. 6-8. E. 

[Ritson, Joseph), 1803, May 4and 5days. 8. 

Roberts, Ed. Walpole, 1828, March 17-20. 8. 

Roberts, Rev. Rd., 1844, Dec. 19-21. E. 

Robinson, W., F.S.A., 1848, Sept. 2-23. P. 

Rogers,* Samuel, &c., 1868, March 10-14. P. 

R W. Lorance, 1839, March 2 and 4 days. 


vogers, 
E. 

Rolfe, W. H., and others, 1861, May 16-18. 8S. 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, 1819, May 13 and 4 days. 8. 
Rose, Rev. H. J., 1839, Feb. 28 and 5days. E. 
toy, Andrew, ke. ., 1865, Jan. 16-20. P. 

iy prevent any possible error, it should be 
‘es out that the library of Samuel Rogers, the 
yanker-poet, was sold at C hristie’s, 1856, | 12 
and 6 following days, 2,132 lots realizing 1,415/. 5s. 

b books pur- 


The 1868 sale doubtless included some 
| chased at the sale in 1856, 
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Rupert and Fairfax Correspondence, 1852, June 14 
and 6 days. 8. 

Russell, Rev. J. Fuller, Part I., 1885, June 26 and 
4days. S.—Part IL, 1886, Feb. 1-4. 8. 

W. Roperts. 


47, Lansdowne Gardens, S.W. 
(To be continued.) 


Lams’s Hoaxes.—The well-beloved 
Elia has much to answer for in two parti- 
culars at least. His habit of neglecting to 
date his letters has given his editors many a 
headache, and his hoaxes continue to this 
day to mislead the wariest and most ex- 
perienced. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt, whose experience no one 
can deny, is well known to take the celebrated 
letter to Barry Cornwall about the family 
lawsuit (19 Jan., 1829) most seriously. It is 
rumoured that he is prepared with biblio- 
graphical details of the edition of ‘ Fearn’s 
Contingent Remainders’ (with the 170 
chapters) used by Lamb, and that on his 
first visit to India he intends to search the 
records of the Supreme Sessions at Bangalore 
to see whether the case was re-removed thither. 
Talfourd and Procter at the time declared it 
all a hoax; Canon Ainger is of the same 
mind ; but Mr. Hazlitt knows better. 

The immortal quizzer catches the Master 
(of the Temple and of all Lambites) in another 
way. (1) He tells Barry Cornwall an anecdote 
of Simonides; the canon recognizes it for 
“droll and wonderful imagination”; but I 
find it in Freeman’s ‘ History of Sicily ’ (ii. 
261), and Mr. Round has not yet accused his 
victim of going to Elia for his authorities. 
(2) Lamb speaks in his ‘Roast Pig’ of crossing 
London Bridge on his way to school; the 
canon sees “audacious indifference to fact”; 
but surely he forgets that Lamb says _prac- 
tically the same (“through the Borough”) in 
the letter to Coleridge (9 March, 1822) which 
was the germ of the ‘ Essay,’ and in which he 
had no motive for fibbing. (3) Lamb play 
fully writes in verse of “the fair Maria and 
Emma brown,” and the canon supposes 
“Maria” must be meant for Mary Lamb— 

ause that would be a joke, and Lamb is so 
jocular. Surely it was Maria Fryer, Emma 
Isola’s girl companion. (4) Lamb (without 
the slightest literary motive for invention) 
speaks in ‘ My First Play’ of a small landed 
property as bequeathed to him; the canon 
calmly dismissed this (1883) as “a piece of 
humorous fabrication, as usual.” In his last 
(1899) luxurious edition (wherewith he has 
laid a mickie geld on his poorer subjects) the 
Master has, however, owned that Lamb really 


writes a puzzling letter (placed under 1811) 
to Godwin. On the surface it refers to a 
political election. Not at all, says Canon 
Ainger ; it deals with an election to the post 
of physician to St. Luke’s Hospital. Lamb 
was qualified to vote at the expense of Basil 
Montagu ; he tells Godwin that he cannot 
vote because he has sold his qualification for 
507. Surely that would be beyond even his 
notions of a jest. (6) Lamb writes to Hazlitt 
(28 Nov., 1810) that he has seen his corre- 
spondent’s letter in Cobbett’s ‘ Register’; in 
a note the editor says this was a pamphlet of 
Hunt’s on ‘ Reform.’ But as he does not allude 
to quizzing here, it may be the joke is his 
own. The letter, as a reference to Cobbett 
sasily shows, was by Hazlitt on the Mal- 
thusian controversy. (7) Lamb sends to Mrs. 
Badams (31 Dec., 1832) a circumstantial and 
most plausible-looking account of a queer 
accident which connected him for a moment 
with the murder of Danby at Enfield. 
“Another of Lamb's elaborate fictions,” 
chuckles the editor. But, according to Mr. 
Carew Hazlitt, the same story was told by a 
lady who had visited the Lambs on the very 
day of the occurrence. (See ‘Mary and 
Charles Lamb, 1874, p. 209.) Here one 
hesitates. “ More authority, dear boy, name 
more ; and, sweet my child, let them be”— 
ahem ! 

A somewhat similar case to Canon Ainger’s 
is the effect produced on Dykes Campbell by 
Coleridge’s imaginative sallies. He came to 
doubt every assertion of Coleridge’s about his 
work for which he had not evidence at hand, 
and had in consequence to recant in several 
instances in a new edition which very shortly 
followed his first. J. A. Rurrer. 


Entema on THE Letter H.—The First, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Seventh Series 
of ‘N. & Q. each contained articles on 
the authorship of the poem originally com- 
mencing in pronounced,” 
&e., but probably better known as “Twas 
whispered in heaven, twas muttered in hell.” 
Some of your correspondents were of opinion 
that Lord Byron was the author, while others 
attributed it to Miss Catherine Maria Fan- 
shawe. The discussion has recently been 
renewed in the Hampstead and Highgate Ex- 
ess, which brought the following letter from 
Mr. Murray, the publisher of all Lord Byron’s 
works. In order to settle the question for 
all time, I trust you will find space for 
Mr. Murray’s letter, which appeared in the 
Express on 30 June:— 

Srr,—A copy of your paper of June 9th has just 


meant what he said here. (5) Again, Lamb | been sent to me to call my attention to the corre- 
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spondence concerning the authorship of the enigma 
on the letter H. 

lean give you the most unequivocal assurance 
that the verses were not written by Byron, and are 
not included in any edition of his works published 
by my tirm. The false tradition that he wrote them 
has long been widely prevalent, but I have never 
succeeded in tracing it to any detinite source. 

The lines were written by Miss Fanshawe, and 
are included in the me ae * ot her written by Byron’s 
intimate friend, the Rev. W. Harness, and privately 
cireulated in Mr. urness died in 1869, and 
I believe the volume was published in 1876. 

Youn, &e. Jous MURRAY. 

”), Albemarle Street, June 13. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


{We have before us the work in which this much- 
discussed poem first saw the light. It is an octavo 
volume of xliv-330 pages, entitled ** A Collection 

of | Poems, chiefly Mia anuscript, | and | from Living 
Authors. | Edited for the Benetit of a Friend, | by 
Joanna Baillie. | London: | Printed for | Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown, | Paternoster-row 

1823.” In the list of contents at the end the poem, 
which is headed ‘A Riddle—Twas in heaven pro- 
nounced,’ appears p. 71. It is with nine others 
ASC ribed to F. The book opens with Sir Walter 
Scott's vc Duff's Cross,’ and has poems by Ww illiatn 
Sotheby, Thomas Campbell (‘The Rainbow’ , inubert 
Rontiens ‘y (‘Lines in the Album at Lowther Castle 
The Cataract of Lodore’), William W ordsworth, the 
Rev. G. Crabb (sic), Mrs. Barbauld, Samuel Rogers, 
Mrs. Hemans, the Rev. W. L. Bowles, Anna Maria 
Porter, the Rev. Walter Farquhar Hook, Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, the Rev. H. Milman, H. Gally 
Knight, Sir George Beaumont, Miss Benger, and 
many others, including the editor. A very long 
list of subscribers, comprising the King and the 
Duke and Duchess of York, is prefixed, and an 

*adve “rtisement” states that ‘“‘a permanent ser- 
vice” has been rendered “to one who is worthy of 
rece iving it.” One of the poems signed F. consists 
of an ‘ Epistle to Earl Hare ey on his wishing the 
writer to spell her name of ( ‘atherine with a K. 
It is too long for quotation, but begins :— 

And can his antiquarian eyes 

My Anglo-Saxon C despise ? 

And does Lord Harcourt, day by day, 

Regret th’ extinct initial K? 
This establishes that the poems are by Catherine 
F{anshawe]. Among the contents is the poem by 
the Rev. John Marriot likening marriage to a 
Devonshire lane. The copy from which we quote is 
in a binding of Edwards of Halifax, as we think, 
and probably belonged to Miss Baillie, or some one 
behind the scenes, since, in a neat contemporary 
handwriting, some few additions are made to the 
list of subscribers. These include F. P. Macaulay, 
Esq., two copies; Henry Maldon, Esq., two copies. 
Connexion with ‘N. & Q.’ is in a sense establishe vl 
in the fact that J. Carrick Moore, subsequently and 
till recently a contributor to our columns, subscribes 
for ten copies. } 


“ JOURNALIER Papers.”—In the fifth volume 
of the Portland MSS., recently published by 
the Royal Historical Manuser ipts Commission, 
is given (p. 436) a letter from Erasmus Lewis 


to Thomas Harley, dated 7 May, 1714, which 
| contains an expression worth noting : 

“Since you left us we have several new journalier 
| papers, viz., the Reader, the Monitor, the Patriot, 
land the Muscorite. I may add the Lover, for being 
of late turned wholly to politics, contrary to the 
tirst intention, it may be ¢ -Alled a new paper [sic].” 


JOURNALIST. 


Emmaus.—This village was supposed to be 
situated about sixty furlongs from Je rusale om, 
and, according to Josephus, meant “warm 
bath,” a Grecianized non of the Hebrew word 


chamous, fem. plu. of cham=heat. Lieut. 
Conder, R.N., discovered a ruin, Khamasa, 
about eight miles from the Holy City, near 
which is a spring of clear water —he says 
nothing of its thermal properties which dis- 
covery “has been regarded “ ‘as the most satis- 
factory yet proposed.” Now, having regard to 
the historical facts set forth in the Lukian 
narrative, the writer inclines to the view that 
all attempts to connect Emmaus with thermal 
springs are most misleading. The name 
. arly arose from the Hebrew chouma=wall, 
pl. choumous, i.e, some inconsequent village 
outside the walls of Jerusalem no further in 
distance than the “Sabbatical walk ” allowed 
by the rabbis. M. R. Bresvar. 


CATALOGUE OF First Book AvucTIoN IN 
ENGLAND.— The annexed cutting deserves a 
corner in ‘N. & Q. It is from the pen of the 
London correspondent of the Manchester 
Courier, and bears date 12 July :- 

“The original catalogue of the first book auction 
ever held in England was sold in London this after- 
noon. It is nearly two and a half centuries since 
this method of disposing of libraries was introduced 
into this country from the Continent, and it is 
probable that not more than half a dozen copies, 
tats if as many, of the record of the first event 
of the kind have come down to the present day. 
The remainder have gone the way J most cata- 
logues. The initial attempt ‘to make sale of 
books by way of auction, or who will give most for 
them,’ was in connexion with the library of Dr. 
Lazarus Seaman. According to the catalogue, the 
proceedings commenced at 9 o’clock in the morning, 
and, after an interval of two hours for refresh- 
ments, were resumed at 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
the auctioneer being William Cooper, who carr ied 
on the business of a ‘bookseller and publisher at the 

‘Pelican,’ in Little Britain. The conditions of sale 
are set out in quaint language, and it is worthy of 
note that they remain to- ~<day as nearly as possible 
the same as on 31 Oct., 1676. This is, I believe, the 
first occasion on which’ acopy of this rare « vatalogue 
has come up for sale, and the 35s. which Mr. 
Pickering gave for it may be regarded as a remark- 
able price. 


The writer surmises that “ 


not more than 


half a dozen copies of the record of the first 
event of the kind have come down to the 
present day.’ 


One has turned up, but where 
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are the other five? And is this one a copy 

of the first bookseller’s catalogue printed in 

England ? J. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“Hazy.”— The view expressed by Dr. 
Murray, that Aaze is formed on hazy, and 
not vece versd, receives support from a passage 
in Capt. Wyatt’s ‘Narrative of Sir Robert 
Dudley’s Voyage to the West Indies, 1594-5,’ 
which the editor believes to have been written 
during the expedition: “And withall the 
weather provinge hasey and wett...the com- 
panie went on shore to make readie their 
victuall” (Hakl. Soe. ed., 1900, at p. 40). This 
instance is some thir ty years earlier than any 
given in the ‘N.E.D. ¥. 


LITERATURE BEFORE 1600.—The Bishop of 
London, in a recent address to girl students, 
is reported to have said the happiest years of 
his life were the ten during which he kept to 
a resolution that he would read no books 
which were written after 1600. It would be 
of interest if the Bishop would kindly favour 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ with the names of the 
books he rez ad. N. S. 8. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on Mee = matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“To Lug THe cor.”—In a copy of verses 
entitled ‘The Ducking Stool,’ written about 
1720 by Benjamin West, of Weedon Beck, 
Northamptonshire, the following lines occur: 

If jarring Females kindle strife, 
Give language foul, or /ug the coi; 
If noisy Dames should once begin 
To drive the House with horrid din, 
Away, you cry, you'll grace the Stool, &c. 
A good deal more of the poem muty be found 
in Brand’s Pop. Antigq,,’ ed. 1813, il. 443. 
What is the meaning of “ lugging the coif ”? 
A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Dick Krreat.—Of the first two parts of the 
serial issue of W. H. Maxwell's ‘ Hector 
O'Halloran,’ published by Richard Bentley, 
each contains two etchings as by “ Dick Kit 
cat,” and this name appears on the covers ; 
from part ini. to the end John Leech is 
given as the artist. There is a considerable 
difference between the style of the four 
etchings by “Dick Kitcat” and those to 
which the name of Leech appears, but [ am 
inclined to the opinion that “ Dick Kiteat” 
was a name assumed, for some reason of his | 


own, by Leech. Can this incident be ex- 
plained ? W. Roperts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, S.W. 


Tea as A Decoction.-—What is the earliest 
use of the word fea as signifying an infusion 
of any other plant for use medicinally or 
as a beverage? I find it in a letter dated 
30 July, 1713, of one Martin Bowes to the 
Earl of Oxford, then Prime Minister, pro- 
posing an easy medicine to cure Queen 
Anne's gout—“a decoction, or tea, made of 
nettle-seed ” (Portland MSS., vol. v. p. 313). 

Atrrep F, 

Francis GrorGe Marcu DESANGES was 
admitted to Westminster School on 18 May, 
1818, and left at Whitsuntide, 1823. I should 
be glad to obtain any inform: stion « concerning 
him. G. F. R. B. 

Joun D'Arcy was admitted to Westminster 
School on 23 March, 1773. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & give me particulars of his 
parentage and career ? G. F. R. B. 


Joun Dawes.—Can any one give me in- 
formation about John Dawes, who was 
made a baronet in 1663, and is mentioned by 
Pepys, who, however, calls him Thomas 
Dawes ? Cuaries R. Dawes. 


Oricin or MAaryLanp.—What is the origin 
of the name Maryland, one of the United 
States of America, founded by the Catholic 
Lord Baltimore? Foisset in his ‘Vie du 
R. P. Lacordaire’ says (vol. i. p. 97): “Ils 
s'établirent dans une contrée vierge, quils 
nommerent Maryland (terre de Marie) en 
Vhonneur de la Mére de Dieu.” Green, how- 
ever, in his ‘ History of the English People,’ 
writes as follows :— 

“Ten years later a_ principle as unknown to 
England as it was to the greater part of Europe 
found its home ina second colony, which received 
its name of Maryland from Henrietta Maria, the 
queen of Charles 
Which of the above statements is correct? 
Both seem equally probable. 
T. P. Armsrrone. 
Timperley. 


Beautteu. — Can any of your readers 
explain why the name Beaulieu, Latinized 


las Bellus Locus, was so frequently given in 


ancient times to places that were the seats 
of religious houses, churches, or other build- 
ings of an ecclesiastical nature? It is enough 
to refer amongst those in England to Beau 
lieu in Hampshire (/el/us Locus Regis), where 
a Cistercian abbey was founded by King 
John; Beaulieu in Bedfordshire, the seat ot 
a priory ; and Beaulieu in Worcestershire, 
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now known as Bewdley, which had a right of 
sanctuary for those who shed blood. Places 
of the same name, under the Anglicized form 
of Bewley, are also met with in Lreland in 
the counties of Waterford, Kilkenny, and 
Louth, and seem to have been connected with 
monastic or ecclesiastical institutions. In 
France religious houses or churches, some 
of very ancient foundation, were found at 
places called Beaulieu, situate respectively in 
the provinces of Normandy, Touraine, Berry, 
Limousin, &c. See ‘Catalogue des Rolles 
Gascons, Normans et Francois’ (Londres, 
1743), ‘Table Chronologique des Diplémes,’ 
&ce. (Paris, 1836). 

In some instances at least the name cannot 
be attributed to any special beauty in the 
situation ; and it has been suggested to me 
that possibly it may have had its origin in 
the Psalmist’s description of the hill of Sion 
as “a fair place,” Ps. xlviii. 2 in Book of 
Common Prayer, but I have not found any 
Latin version of the Psalms in which this 
epithet is rendered as Jellus locus. 


E. T. B. 


SoutHEy on Cowper.—When one _ poet 
passes strictures on another he is usually 
pretty decisive. Southey, eg. writing on 
6 January, 1809, to Mr. Grosvenor C. Bed- 
ford, says :— 

“*You may estimate Cowper himself as a poet, as 

a man of intellect, and as a translator of Homer, 
showing that he is not over-valued; but that his 
popularity is owing to his piety, not his poetry, and 
that that piety was craziness. I like his letters, 
but think their so great popularity one of the very 
many proofs of the imbecility of the age. By-the- 
by, a very pretty piece of familiar verse, by 
Cowper, appeared, haut two years ago, in the 
Monthly Magazine.” 
Modern readers are probably agreed that the 
“craziness” was an element in Cowper's 
piety, while crediting the poet with an 
essentially religious temperament, which 
“craziness” could not of itself, by any possi- 
bility, have produced. Regarding the letters 
also they have come to a conclusion which 
would have probably surprised Southey not 
a little, had it been possible for him to 
anticipate it. What was the “piece of 
familiar verse” that appealed from the pages 
of the Monthly Magazine to the author of 
*Thalaba’? Tuomas Bayne. 


Governor Haynes’s GRANDFATHER.—That 
the father of John Haynes, of Copford Hall, 
Esquire, in Essex, England (and successively 
Governor of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
in New England, where he died in 1654), was 
John Haynes, of Old Hold, Esquire, in 


Essex, is well known ; but I am not aware 


that it has yet been definitely ascertained 
who was the father of the said John of Old 
Hold. 

Richard Heynes of Reading, co. Berks, 
had four sons, one of whom is with reason 
believed to have been the father of the said 
John of Old Hold, but which one is uncertain 
It is generally supposed that Nicholas, the 
fourth son, was the parent in doubt. He 
was of Hackney, and aged twenty-five years 
in 1587, when his paternal coat (that of the 
said Richard Heynes of Reading) was con- 
firmed to him and his elder brother William, 
of London. Of the two other brothers I know 
nothing, not even their names ; but it is not 
unlikely that one of them was the George 
Haynes of Much “ Haddam,” co. Herts, whose 
will was proved in 1584, and who bequeathed 
land in the said parish, and also in Little 
Hadham, to his son John, possibly the John 
afterwards of Old Hold. If this is so, then 
the question as to the father of the said John, 
and consequently the grandfather of the 
governor, is answered. But is it! for while 
such parentage is possible its proof is want- 
ing. Again I ask, Who was the grandfather 
of Governor Haynes ? 

P. Conner. 

Rowlandsville, Maryland, U.S. 


Wem.—Can any one suggest the probable 
derivation of the name Wem (Shropshire)? 
It first occurs in Domesday Book as Weme, 
and was later called Wemme. a 


Tue Cyctometer.—Under date 6 August, 
1657, Evelyn records in his ‘ Diary ’:— 

“1 went to see Col. Blount, who showed me the 

application of the Way-wiser to a coach, exactly 
measuring the miles, and showing them by an index 
as we went on. It has three circles, one pointing 
to the number of rods, another to the miles by 
10 to 1,000, with all the sub-divisions of quarters ; 
very pretty and useful.” 
This seems to point to the application of a 
contrivance ol known to a new purpose, 
viz., the indication of the distance traversed 
by a carriage. What is a way-wiser? There 
is a reference in Birch’s ‘History of the 
Royal Society,’ iv. 230, to Hooke’s “ way-wiser 
for ships,” but that must have been a kind of 
log. Ihave no opportunity for the moment 
of referring to Birch. 

The Blounts lived at Charlton, and some 
of the family are buried in old Charlton 
Church. 


[See S. x., xi., passim. ] 


Drypen’s ‘ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL.’— 
In my folio copy of “Poems on Various 
Occasions; and Translations from Several 
Authors, by Mr. Jno. Dryden,” 1701, made up 
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of various editions of the poems, the poem of 
‘Absalom and Achitophel’ is of the tenth 
edition, and on the reverse of the title, 
written in an early eighteenth-century hand, 
there is the following :— 

A Key to the Names in Absal™ and Achitophel. 


Absal™ Duke of Munmouth 

Achitophel Earl of Shaftsbury 

Zimri G. Villers D* of Buckin- 
ham 

Caleb Gray E. of Stamford 

Nadab Lord Howard of Escrick 

Bull-faced Jonas S' W™ Jones 

Shemei Sheriff Bethel 

Corah Titus Oates 

Jesubites [Jebusites] Papishes 

Solymaan Rout Phanaticks 

Issachar Tho* Thinne Esq' 

Barzillai Earl of Ormond 

His Eldest Hope Ussory 

Zadoc Sancroft A: B. Canter- 
burye 


Sagan, Bish? of Jurusal™ Compton, B: of London 
Him of the western Dolban, Dean of w’min- 


Dome ster 
L*Shettield E.of Mulgrave 


Adriel 

Jetham Geo Saville E. of Hallifax 

Hushai Hide E Clarindon or his 
Bro. L* Hide 

Amiel Semour 


If this list is correct I should like to know 

it, and if it is not I should like to correct it. 
Wm. Cusuinc BAMBURGH. 

Elizabeth, New Jersey, U.S. 

[All these identifications, with many _ others, 
occur in the ‘ Key’ given in the Aldine edition of 
Dryden. ] 

Beglics. 
EARLY EVENING NEWSPAPER. 
(9% S. v. 477.) 

THE reference at 1* S. viii. 57 is to the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant, published on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, and the first 
number of which appeared on 15 Dec., 1718 ; 
but I should place the origin of the evening 

per a full eighteen years earlier, and give 
its British birthplace as London. It had been 
advertised in the Post Boy of 7-9 May, 1700: 

“You may be furnished with this Paper and 
Postscript in Writing, by Mr. John Shank, at 
Nondoes Coffee-house near Temple-Bar in Fleet- 
Street 
but, while this was not the first of the kind, 
a@ more regular “ postscript” was soon to be 

established, which may be regarded as the 
foundation of the whole system of evening 
newspapers. [t was announced in the Flying- 
Post, or the Post-Master, for 16-18 May, 1700, 
that 

“the Fiying-Post coming out early on T'uesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Mornings, there ’s added 


to it the same Evenings a Postscript (for the con- 

| veniency of the Country) printed with all the 
| Domestick Occurrences that happen, and the 
| Foreign Mails which arrive after the F/ying-Post 
| is publish’d in the Morning. Any Person that is 
not already supplied, may have them, directing to 
Mr. Be//, at the Bible and Cross Keys in Cornhill, 
Bookseller, and at Mrs. Sxowden’s, the Printer, in 
Great Carter-Lane, by Doctors Commons ; Where 
also Advertisements are taken in.” 

Some time later this announcement was a 
little varied, and in the issue for 12-14 May, 
1702, for instance, it read, after the words 
“in the Morning ”:— 

**°Tis done on a good Paper, with Blanks so order’d 
that any one may write of their Private Affairs into 
the Country. Any Person that is not already sup- 
plied, may have them, directing to H. Rhodes, at 
the Star, the Corner of Bride Lane in Fleetstreet ; 
and A. Bell, at the Bible and Cross- Keys, in Cornhill, 
Booksellers. Where also ADVERTISEMENTS 
are taken in.” 

This idea of combining private correspond- 
ence with a newspaper had been anticipated 
by Ichabod Dawks in 1696, who, when start- 
ing the issue of news-letters printed in type 
to imitate handwriting, thus announced the 
first number :— 

“This letter will be done upon good writing- 
paper, and blank space left, that any gentleman 
may write his own private business. It does un- 
doubtedly exceed the best of the wriffen news, con- 
tains double the quantity, is read with abundance 
more ease and pleasure, and will be useful to im- 
prove the younger sort in writing a curious hand.” 

This was the journalistic fare appreciated 
by Sir Wilfull Witwoud in Congreve’s comedy 
‘The Way of the World,’ who complained 
that his brother had fallen off in the way of 
sending communications to his Shropshire 
friends, telling him that, when he was 
younger, “we could have gazettes, then, and 
Dawks’s Letter, and the Weekly Bill, till of 
late days.” This was in 1700, and the taste 
for news continued to grow, so that in the 
advertisement announcing the first number 
of the Lvening Post (6 Sept., 1709) it was 
said :—- 

“There must be three or four pound per annum 
paid by those gentlemen who are out of town, for 
written news, which is so far, generally, from 
having any probability of matter of fact in it, that 
it is frequently stuffed up with a We hear, d&e. ; or 
an eminent Jew merchant has received a letter, &c. ; 
being nothing more than downright fiction.” 

The Lvening Post naturally considered it to 
be its mission to cure this kind of thing ; 
though, in view of recent events, its added 
exclamation, “We read more of our own 
affairs in the Dutch papers than in any of 
our own,” reads satirically, and as being as 
true in 1900 as it was in 1709. After its 
establishment, of course, various evening 
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newspapers came into the field, not the least | with the Court : Stewart, Hamilton, Balfour, 
original of which was the Yoon Gazette and | Clapen, Cunningham, Douglas, Home, McLel- 


Daily Register described by your correspond- 
ent Mr. Ropryson. It must have been a 
journal published about the time of day this 
claimed to come out that Disraeli had in 
mind when he described his burlesque hero 
Popanilla as having “ breakfasted rather late,” 


when he “looked over the evening papers | 


which were just published.” And another of 
our distinguished writers has his own men- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


tion of these journals, for when the elder | 


Osborne in ‘ Vanity Fair’ “spread out the 


evening paper, George knew from this signal | 
that the [after-dinner] colloguy was ended, | 


and that his Papa was about to take a nap.” 
Atrrep F. Ropsrys. 
Picts AND Scots (9 S,. v. 261, 418, 482).— 
Canon TAYLOR does not answer Mr. J. Foster 
PaLMER’s question, Why is Duncan called a 
usurper! The reason is given in Mr. Lang's 
‘History of Scotland,’ of which the first 
volume has recently been published. 
in Pictland,” says Mr. Lang, 
‘doubtless were theoretically elective, just as in 
the German constitutions ; but they were elective 
out of a given family or kinship. When a king of 
Scots died, then the question arose, which brother 
of his was to seemed him......Precedency of the 
eldest brother, however, in time became the rule, 
with exceptions, and so far the anarchic tendencies 
were mitigated.” —P. 41. 
The “accession of Duncan,” Mr. Lang tells us 
further on (p. 53), “was the first example of 
inheritance of the Scottish throne in the 
direct line.” On the system prevalent up to 
that time the rightful king was Lulach, son of 
Gruoch, daughter of Boedhe and grand- 
daughter of Kenneth ILI. Gruoch, for her 
second husband, married Macbeth, who 
“as guardian and representative of his stepson, 
Lulach, stood for the child’s claims on the Scottish 
crown, now held by Duncan, son of Malcolm’s 
daughter, Bethoc, by the head of the Athol family, 
Crinan, lay Abbot of Dunkeld. Thus the gracious 
Duncan, in the eyes of strict Pictish legitimists, was 
really a usurper.” 
Discussing the origin of the Picts, by the way, 
Mr. Lang says (p. 4), “At present it seems 
unsafe to regard a race as necessarily ‘non- 
Aryan’ because its institutions offer traces of 
kinship through females.” > C. B. 


“The Ulster plantation under James was 
nothing short of a return of the descendants 
of the original Irish colonists to the mother 
country.” In writing thus Mr. McGovern 
surely shows that he can have given the sub- 
ject but slight study. Here is a list of the 
names of the Scottish planters, noblemen 


lan, Boyd, Fowler, Haig, Hepburn, Murray, 
Wishart, Aitchison, Auchmutie, Baillie, Craig, 
Drummond, Dunbar, Gibb, Hume (Home), 
Lauder, Lindsay, Macaulay, McCulloch, 
McKie, Monypenny, Ralston, Smailholme, 
Trail, and Vaus. The planters bearing these 
names numbered fifty-nine persons. Taking 
out the four Maes, not one of the names de- 
notes an Erse (7.e., Scoto-Lrish) extraction, 
and of the Macs it is questionable if even 
they were Erse. Macaulay certainly was not, 
being, like Macfarlane, a branch of the great 
Saxon family of Lennox, while McLellan was 
Galwegian, a distinct nation of Kelts from 
the Irish or Scoto-Irish. Skene believed 


| McKie (=McKay) to be indigenous to Caith- 
| ness, whichisinimicable tothe name being Erse. 


Kings | 


| tion, for they were bound within a 


McCulloch I cannot speak about, but there 
is a curious tradition concerning the name 
in connexion with Sweetheart Abbey, in Gal- 
loway, deducing it from that of the [talian 
architect of that foundation. In any case, it 
seems more likely to be Galwegian than 
Scottish, using “Scottish” in its narrow and 
original sense, or say Erse. By name, there- 
fore, the probability is that not one of the 
planters themselves represented the Scots 
who came to Argyll from Ireland. But the 
planters did not alone constitute the a. 

imited 
period to plant their portions of Ulster with 
inland Scottish inhabitants. That is to say, 
the Scottish settlers were to be from the 
Lowlands, and not from the country inhabited 
by the Erse, ae, the Western Highlands, 
adjacent to Ireland. It would practically 
1ave been no change otherwise, or only after 
the manner of sending coals to Newcastle, 
which was precisely what King James the 
Wise ordained against. He desired a radical 
change in Ulster, and, so far from sending 
back “the descendants of the original Lrish 


| colonists,” he forbade that, directing, in effect, 


that the Ulster plantation should be peopled 
by the stout Saxon, the hardy Danish, and 
the enterprising and intelligent Anglo-Nor- 
man races whose blend comes out best and 
strongest in the Lowlands of Scotland. In 
thesesame Lowlands the Norman blood is more 
dominant than in any other portion of Great 
Britain on the basis of surnames. 
Wa rer M. Granam Easton. 


This ancient controversy seems to have con- 


‘siderable vitality left, but let us hope that 


the wild guesses and unfounded assertions of 
the last century will remain in oblivion. 
Scotland must be “in a bad way” and far 


and gentlemen, most of whom were connected from “standing wiere she did” if what Mr. 
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McGovern says can be proved. He says the | enough bit of humour, but may not be appre- 
Scotch are just Lrish; “ there is no severance 


of blood”; the difference is one “ between 


parent and child,” but “the children disown ” 


the connexion. This is bad enough to witness 
against any people; but worse could be told, 
for the Highlanders, not content with “ re- 
senting the [rish descent,” have a deep-rooted 
nace toeverything L[rish, and are said to 
possess this stock petition :— 
Build a dyke as high as Ben Nevis 
Atween us an’ the teevil, 
And a bigger ane 
Atween us an’ the Irish. 

If Mr. McGovern can point out a nation that 
says a worse thing about its ancestors than 
that—! When Calvinism goes down and the 
Scotch take up ancestor worship, they can 
build shrines to the Irish, according to Mr. 
McGovern, or to the gorillas, according to 
Messrs. Darwin and Huxley. The bare pro- 
spect of having to decide between two such 
authorities is enough in itself to establish 
Calvinism for ever. 

But does not such an explicit statement as 
“Scotch and Lrish...... is the difference between 
abe and child, a severance of 
blood,” pertain to the natural order of com 
position known as “the new journalism” ? 
Are we in Scotland (who presumably have 
read Scotch history) to take it seriously 
The Scottish nation is a compound of Picts, 
Celts of several families, Saxons, Danes, 
Norsemen, with a sprinkling of other peoples. 
Some time after the Christian era, Lrishmen 
named Scots left, or more probably were 
kicked out of, [reland, and took refuge on 
the western coasts of Scotland. Their race 
and territory were trifling fractions in the 
country, but, true to their garrulous origin, 
the “bhoys” seem to have orated and agitated 
to such an extent that the world imagined 
there was nobody else about, and North 
Britain in time came to be called Scotland, 
the land of the Scots, or people who could 
shout loudest. Needless to state, however, 
these Scoti were soon put into their proper 
place—that is, they disappeared in the mass 
of the nation. The name Scotland remained 
for want of another, but, like the name Ame- 
rica, is a standing memorial of impudent 
assumption. No great wonder if the Scot- 
tish nation “resents the Irish descent with 
as much heat as it would an imputed one 
from the Hottentots.” The Scottish nation 
has never taken kindly to humbug. 

The other statement about James VI.’s 
Irish plantations being “ nothing short of a 


return of the descendants of the original Irish 
colonists to the mother country” is a good 


ciated in Ulster, where ancestral feeling runs 
| high. Newlighton the Ulster plantations may 
| have appeared lately, and, if so, we should be 
| glad to have it, but hitherto it has been sup- 
| posed that Ulster was planted (as far as 
| the Scotch are concerned) chiefly from the 
Borders, where the people are largely of Norse 
| descent. The colonists were largely composed 
of such names as Johnson, Kerr, Ferguson, 
Irvine, Stevenson, Kitson, Armstrong, Mus- 
grave, Nickson, Rutherfoord—Norsemen all. 
Their fathers may have been in Lreland on 
an oceasion, but [ imagine the Lrish paid 
them few compliments for their visits, and 
they made short work of the Scoti wherever 
they were found. The feuds between the 
Orangemen and the Irish are the last embers 
of the conflicts carried on by their fathers, 
| contlicts which at bottom sprang from race 
|hatred. These dutiful children, the Orange- 
| men, own their fathers so heartily that even 
|a few days ago, if we can believe the news- 
| papers, they were marching through Ulster 
jtowns “cursing the Pope, the Boers, the 
Fenians,” and all that is associated with the 
|term “ Lrish.” To say the Scottish nation is 
| of Irish descent is as reasonable as to say the 

English are of Welsh descent. 
| The Scoti freckle but little, and are always 
| light in colour. If any one contended that the ; 
pure-blooded Scoti do not freckle he would . 


be hard todisprove. The Pict tans. The mixed 
bloods are the great freckled people. The Pict 
complexion dwindles or gathers into spots 
in some half-breeds and other mixtures, and 
when the face is tanned besides the resulting 
effect compares well with the plumage of a 
mavis. Children of one family exhibit curious 
variations. One child may have red hair and 
a clear complexion with lightish freckles ; 
another will have black hair, Jew complexion, 
and a few small dark freckles ; while a third, 
with black hair and dark complexion, shows 
no freckles. The Pict has come to the surface 
in the manufacturing districts, and seems 
better adapted by nature for mechanical 
occupations than the other races. He is also 
the most conceited of the races of the land. 
He is more excitable and emotional than the 
Celt, but does not show his temperament so 
much on the surface. PF. & 
Perth. 


Mountricuet Castie, BLrackrrrars (9 8, 
vi. 25).—The statement quoted by Mr. Hess 
from ‘Old and New London,’ i. 200, requires 


some correction, as Hubert de Burgh, Earl of a 
Kent, had been in his grave thirty-three a 


years when the Dominican community was eS 
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transplanted from Holborn to the riverside, 
south of Ludgate Hill. The substance of the 
correspondence in ‘N. & Q.,’ which forms the 
subject of Mr. Hess's inquiry, is, however, 
iven witha fairamount of accuracy. It will 
xe found at 4" §. viii. 178, 292. At the first 
reference a quotation is given from a letter of 
Canon Venables to the Guardian, in which the 
piece of medieval walling and the fragment 
of a buttress were described as lying among 
the débris of demolished houses on the left- 
hand side of Queen Victoria Street going up 
from Bridge Street, just before the Bible 
Society's house is reached. As this house is 
beyond the church of St. Andrew by the 
Wardrobe, which is not, strictly speaking, 
within the precinct of Blackfriars, the remains 
could hardly have formed part of the Domi- 
nican premises ; but a correspondent at the 
second reference, with the familiar initials of 
A. H., located them as standing at the foot of 
the 7%mes offices. I agree with Mr. Hepes 
in thinking that in that case they probably 
formed a portion of the Dominican buildings, 
as the castle of Montfichet was probably nearer 
to the river, but it is iamenstiie to be certain 
on the point. I may add that the terms 
“monastery ” and “monastic,” which I have 
frequently seen used in connexion with the 
remains that have recently been brought to 
light in Ireland Yard, are not correct. The 
Dominicans were not monks, but friars, and 
the official designation of the building which 
they occupied seems to have been the “ House 
of the Friars Preachers.” 
W. F. Prrpeavux. 


If Mr. Hess will turn to ‘N. & Q.,) 4S: 
viii. 178, 292, he will find all the information 
he requires, in an article entitled ‘ Fragment 
of Blackfriars Monastery.’ I would also draw 
his attention to the Atheneum of 14 July for 
an interesting paper by Col. Prideaux. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


BouNDARY STONES IN Fretps S. 
iv. 476, 542; v. 297, 441; vi. 10).— While col- 


lecting materials for a history of the town- | 


ship of Northscale, in the Isle of Walney, 
recently published, I found the following 
extract from an agreement entered into on 
16 Dec., 1778, by the “ Tenants of the several 
Tenaments at Northscale in the Isle of 
Walney and County of Lancaster.” It shows 


the use to which such stones were then put. | 


After reciting 


“the disadvantages they and the former Tenants 
have long laboured under by having their lands 
laying in sundry very small detached parcels in 
their several large open Towntfields, to the dis- 


couragement of good husbandry......did therefore 
unanimously seneive .....to divide into larger shares 
and inclose the several open Townfields and parcells 
of improvable ground......and such parts of the 
Newlands as shall be judged proper to be converted 
into arable ground. 

** And in regard that a part of the ancient Toppin 
ground, on the said Idle Coat Moor, will thereby be 
taken in and made arable, it is hereby agreed that 
the remainder of the said moor that shall be un- 
inclosed shall be redivided into Toppin dales and 
meerstones placed in proportion to each person’s 
proper share of the lands in the Township of North- 
seale aforesaid......lt is also agreed that the Whin- 
dales and Tangledales within the liberties of 
Northscale shall be anew regulated, properly ad- 
justed, and meerstones set to ascertain each per- 
son’s proper share...... 

* The Teeeie Dales were strips of ground from 
which coarse herbage was pared to be afterwards 
dried and used as fuel.” 

The Whin Dales still exist. Owing to the 
ditticulty in getting coal until the Furness 
Railway was made (about fifty years ago), 
and as peats had to be carted from Angerton 
Moss along the shore, about twelve miles 
distant, the whins were then an important 
item of fuel. At one or two houses in Biggar 
whins are still used as fuel (locally “eldin”) on 
an open hearth along with tangle gathered 
from the shore. 

“The Tangle Dales were portions of the foreshore 
at high-water mark where drift tangle or seaweed 
was collected for manure or dried and used as 
fuel,” 
being formerly gathered and used in the 
making of kelp. Harper GAYTHORPE. 

Barrow-in-Furness, 


“Lakoo ” v. 435).—If Galium aparine 
is identical with Galium verum, its French 
equivalent appears to be cazllet, or cazlle- 
lait (i.e, a oat which coagulates milk). 
The Latin Galium, having its origin in the 
Greek and Latin stem-word gala-lac, evi- 
dently owes this name to its use for the 
coagulation of milk. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


“Tvers ” (9% S. v. 188, 291).—The inquirers 
should ascertain and report if the trees of 
the coppices they mention are ivy clad. 
Compare A.-S. bearo, “ivy-grove,” and, 


|as to the substitution of a fleeting r for y 


(due to ignorant carelessness), the forms 
“collar” and “coller” found in some of our 
dialects for “colley "=soot ; also the vulgar 
pronunciation of “fellow” as fel/a(r). If the 
ivy theory will not apply, then it must, I 


| think, have been originally intended to call 

the covers in question “ Hivers,” in the sense 
of shelters or hiding-places. “Hive” was 
formerly used in connexion with animals 


y as well as bees. Hy, Harrison. 
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KATHERINE, Lapy Oc (9 S. vi. 48).— 
She died at Bothal, 18 April, 1629, and was 
buried at Bolsover, Derbyshire, 20 April, 
1629. As I am making a study of the Ogle 
family I should be glad to know with what 
object Mr. Percy Simpson prefers his query. 

Henry A. Oc te, Bart. 


Cuttinc Basres’ (9 8. v. 375, 500). 
—This belief, in common with many others 
prevalent in Europe, is found in Missouri 
among the mixed race of negro and Indian 
descent, whose superstitions are told by Miss 
M. A. Owen in ‘Old Rabbit the Voodoo’ 
(1893). One of the “aunts” who are the 
interlocutors in these delightful tales had 
been in great sorrow because a son of hers 
had been locked up for hen-stealing. 
“Granny’s” comment may be given in plain 
English, the dialect being difticult to begin- 
ners :— 

““*T blames that up against Em’ly. I does so. 
When that child was a baby, in spite of all I could 
say, Em’ly used to cut that child’s finger nails with | 
the scissors, instead of biting them off Of course, 
that was bound to make him a thief.’ So said they 
all of them.”—P. 79. 


C. DEEDEs. 
Brighton. 


A faculty is supposed to be the necessary 
——- to their removal in any case, but 

know from experience that they are con- 
tinually being desecrated with impunity at 
the sole sweet will of their temporary custo- 
dians. I would that some severe penalty 
might be enforced which would act as a 
deterrent. 

It is an interesting fact that when Dr. 
Johnson visited Lichfield for the last time in 
September, 1784, he ordered a large stone 
to be laid over the grave of his parents in 
St. Michael’s Church, and composed an epi- 
taph for it. At the same time he had the 
stone in the floor of the cathedral com- 
memorating Elizabeth Blaney repaired and 
restored. The former was apparently lost 
when the floor was repaired in 1796, and 
quite recently some Staffordshire worthies 
“have placed a slab, with a copy of the old 
inscription, in the same church ” (Col. Grant’s 
‘ Life of Johnson,’ p. 145). The same authority 
deplores the disappearance of the Blaney 
memorial, which Ret is also noted in ‘An 
Illustrated Guide to Lichfield Cathedral’ 
(1897), p. 26. Joun T. PaGeE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


With reference to Mr. RicHarp WELForD’s 
communication, it may not be immaterial to 
state that in ‘Nummits and Crummits’ | 
(lately published), a book written by Sarah | 
Hewett concerning Devonshire folk-lore, 
stories, and superstitions, these lines—at 
least the longer variant of eight lines—are 
given by the author (at p. 22) as applied to 
the best day for a marriage, with some few 
differences not, perhaps, very material, 
except the important one that Sunday—for 
which she does not give any line or lines—is 
stated in the text which follows the lines to 
be an exceptionally fortunate day upon which 
to enter the holy state. The lines, as given 
to me from memory by a lady friend some 
few years ago, are for the most part very 
similar. They are as follows :— 

Monday for health, 
Tuesday for wealth, 
Wednesday is no day at all. 
Thu me he for crosses, 
Friday for losses, 
Saturday best day of all. 
Better the child had ne’er been born 
That cuts its nails on a Sunday morn. 
Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 


SAMUEL JoHNson’s FATHER AND ELIZABETH 
Biangy (9 §. vi. 6).—It is greatly to be 
deplored that such interesting memorials as 
the one mentioned by Mr. BoucutEer are 
left to the mercy of irresponsible persons. 


Larcest First Issue (9 S. vi. 49).—I am 
able to correct my own query so far as to say 
that of ‘The Christian,’ by Mr. Hall Caine, 
50,000 were issued as a first edition, accord- 
ing to a note on the back of the title-page of 
a copy in my possession. HIpPocLiDEs. 


Dominican OrpeER §. v. 230, 346).—In 
his ‘ Ecclesiastical Heraldry,’ Dr. Woodward 
says of the Dominicans, Friar Preachers, or 
Black Friars, that 
“the well-known arms of the order are: Argent, 
chapé sable (the colours of the habit). To this 
simple coat additions were afterwards made: In 
base a hound couchant, holding in its mouth a 
torch blazing proper ; in chief a palm branch,” &c. 
Mrs. Jameson writes in her ‘ Legends of the 
Monastic Orders,’ p. 376 :— 

“Before he [St. Dominic] was born, his mother 
dreamed that she had brought forth a black and 
white dog, carrying in its mouth a lighted torch. 
When his godmother held him at the font, she 
beheld a star of wonderful splendour descend from 
heaven and settle on his brow. The colours of the 
habit, black over white, which form the field of 
the arms, were said to have been determined by 
the Blessed Virgin herself, in a vision seen at 
Orleans by a monk of the order. Hence, when 
the Dominicans are figured as dogs (Domini canes), 
a common allegory, they are always white with 
patches of black.” 

The convent of Dominicans at Monboson, in 
Franche Comté, registered their arms as :— 

““D’ Argent, chapé de sable, a deux étoiles d’or en 

chef, et un chien couché de sable en pointe, tenant 
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en sa gueule un flambeau de méme allumé de 
gueules.” 

A representation of the “dog with a candle” 
might be found on the monuments in memory 
of the Popes Benedict XIIL. (1724, Orsini) 
and Benedict XLV. (1740, Lambertini), both 
of whom—the one to show that he had 
belonged to the order, and the other as arms 
of patronage—combined the arms of the 
order of St. Dominic with their own. 

J. LONSDALE. 


It may interest the querist to know that 
by a smart jeu de mots the members of this 
distinguished order were styled Domini Canes 
(the watchdogs of the Lord)=Dominicani. 
The mot is all the more forcible, seeing that 
a dog with a torch in its mouth is an emblem 
of the order. The prior of any Dominican 
convent would supply the querist with a 
copy of the arms. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Tue Loe (9 8S. v. 511).—This punishment, 
more fitly described as the “clog,” does not 
appear to have been exclusively confined to 
the army, but to have been used in village 
schools. Many years ago on the sides of 
copy books, which used to have pictorial 
illustrations, was a very common one repre- 
senting a small boy in a pinafore, having on 
his head a dunce’s cap, and holding in his 
hand a birch-rod, whilst to his foot a wooden 
clog was fastened by a chain. The clog, to 


which a chain was appended, used to be fre- | 


quently secured to the fetlock of ponies to 
wevent them from straying. Just as Lord 
fill said, quoted by your correspondent 
W.S., “the log was a punishment more for 
a beast than a man.” 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THE MILE (9 §. iv. 497; v. 133, 
498).—I have seen milestones much older than 
the last century, and possibly Roman, on the 
bit of the Watling Street that leads from 
Elstree to St. Albans, or rather to Verulam. 
They had no names on them, but simply X 
or XVI for the distance from London. ~ 

E. L. G. 


Tue Kincpom or Kazar S. vi. 8).—This 


should be either kingdom of Khazaria or | 


kingdom of the Khazars, whose king Bulan, 
startled into religious self-questioning by a 
dream, summoned Christian, Jewish, and 
Mohatmmmedan divines to talk to him of their 
respective faiths. The Jewish doctors proved 
the most convincing, and he became a con- 
vert to Judaism, and founded a Jewish 
dynasty. I take this from Mrs. Magnus, 


‘Outlines of Jewish History,’ 1886 ; a longer 
account is given by Prof. Graetz in the 
third volume of his ‘History of the Jews,’ 
1891. See also the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
under ‘ Khazars,’ which adds a list of authori- 
ties. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


For some particulars see ‘Chozar’ in ‘ Uni- 
versal Hist. (Modern), xi. 11, and ‘ Khosar’ 
in Milman, ‘ Hist. of the Jews,’ book xxiii. 
Maps 78, 79, 81, 82 in Spruner-Menke show 
the varying limits of the kingdom “der 
Chazaren.” 

In 732 Constantine V. (Copronymus) mar- 
ried Irene, daughter of the Khan of the 
Khasars. About 850 many of them were 
converted to Christianity by Cyril (=Con- 
stantine the Philosopher), and during that 
century the Khanate extended from Hungary 
and the sources of the Dnieper to the Cas- 
pian. Its power was first broken 965, and 
then extinguished about 1016 by the Dukes 
of Kiev. C. S. Warp. 


Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


BricgHam Town anp Famity (9 vi. 8). 
In Yorkshire Brigham is not an uncommon 


surname. It is evidently derived from the 
East Riding parish of Brigham and not from 
the Cumberland township of Brigham. In 
Domesday the name appears as bringeham, 
a form which shows that the name is from 
|a patronymic and not from the A.-S. drieq, 
|“ bridge.” Brignall, in Domesday Bringhale 
) and Bringhenale, is from the same patro- 
|nymic. The change from 4ring to brig is 
| earlier than the thirteenth century. 
| Isaac TAYLOR. 
As -regards the place-name, John Denton 
simply wrote (crea 1610), in his ‘ Ac- 
compt of the Most Considerable Estates 
j}and Families in the County of Cumber- 
| land’ (ed. Ferguson, 1887, at p. 36), “ Brig- 
ham villa ad pontem.” It is noticeable that 
| the church is dedicated to St. Bridget. 


The manor of Brigham, with its “villa ad 


| pontem,” was given by William de Meschines 
to Waltheof, Lord of Allerdale, soon after 
the Conquest. The latter gave Brigham to 
Dolfin, son of Ailward. The Brigham family 
ended in two daughters, and the manor was 
| divided into moieties, one of which was con- 
| veyed by marriage to the Huthwaites, and 
|the other to the Twinhams. The former 
passed in marriage to the Swinburnes, the 
/other to the Herdas. Upon the attainter of 


| Andrew de Herda, Earl of Carlisle, his moiety 
was given to a chantry of the church of 
Brigham. 


After the suppression of the 
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monasteries it was granted to the Fletchers 
of Moresby. 

There was doubtless a bridge here across 
the Derwent in Roman times connecting the 
camps of Moresby and Papcastle, hence the 
name Brigham. 

I have never met with any of the name of 
Brigham in Cumberland. 

ALFRED F. CurRWEN. 


(9 S. v. 475).—In the county of 
Somerset are several places besides the im- 
portant parish of Huish Episcopi bearing 
the name Huish, e.g., Huish Champflower, a 
well-known parish bounded by the Tone 
river ; Begarn Huish, a hamlet in the parish 
of Old Cleeve ; Huish, near Burnham, cited 
(temp. Edward IIL) as “Hiwische juxta 
altum pontem,” now better known as High- 
bridge ; Huish Barton, a farm near Williton, 
and probably others. The obvious is often 
misleading, especially in matters relating 
to words. Thus, house is Audis in Dutch, 
and so only needs the addition of 4 to 
make the very word required ; but spelling 
leads to many pitfalls. The Bishop's 
Huish referred to above is by no means the 
“Bishop’s House”; it was spelt //e/s four 
times in adocument of Bishop Robert of Bath 
(1159) ; in one of Bishop Drokensford (1309) it 
is Tywish. The place had been part of the 
bishop's manor of Banwell, and in 1159 
it was made into the prebend of Huish in 
the then diocese of Bath, and was after- 
wards united to that of Brent, both in the 
archdeaconry of Wells. (See Proceedings 
Somerset Archeological and Nat. Hist. 
Society, vols. viii. 11. 125 and xxiii. ii. 58 
et seq.) The late Mr. Hugo suggested that 
the name Huish implied that the estate con- 


tained but one hide ; this was, however, but | 


the guess of an accomplished antiquary, 
for in fact the manor plainly consisted of 
five hides. 

All the places named Huish are situated 
close to rivers, and are, moreover, either near 
the Bristol Channel, or—like Huish Episcopi, 
on the river Parret, and Highbridge, on the 
Brue (altum pontem, as above)—easily acces- 
sible from the coast. Topography, then, is 
much more likely to interpret the name than 
mere spelling or sound. 

I venture to suggest that here in Somerset, 
especially in the part where Lrish immigration 
is proved by saints’ names like St. Decuman 
or St. Columba (Culbone), we have in Huish a 
survival from the same original as the modern 
Irish wisge= water, whence whisky ; and that 
the same original Celtic word, whatever it 


developed elsewhere into Axe, Exe, Usk, Esk, 
Isis, and (r-bridge. 

In support of this explanation I would 
point to the conservatism of idea, proved by 
the fact that water, the modern equivalent of 
Huish, is in this same district still used for 
river or stream. On the same brook as 
Begarn Huish is another hamlet called 
Roadwater. Cloutsham Water, Oare Water, 
Badgworthy Water, Quarm Water, are 
streams well known to Devon and Somerset 
stag-hunters. We have also Watermouth 
and Waterpark, but Bridgwater is a well- 
exposed snare to etymologists of the obvious 
sound-and-spelling school. 

F. T. Etwortuy. 

“ PINEAPPLE” (9% S. iv. 419; v. 402).—Are 
not the frequent medieval allusions to the 
“pyne-appel” or fir-cone, as distinct from 
the ananas, traceable to its being sacred to 
Baechus, who with his followers carried the 
thyrsus ornamented at the head with a fir- 
cone in the celebrations of the Bacchanalian 
rites, and in allusion to the turpentine 
obtained from it for making wine? Dr. 
Schliemann, when excavating at Tiryns, found 
“resined wine” a customary item in the 
native menu. He says (p. 5) that though 
| not mentioned by any ancient Greek author 
}except Dioscorides, it may be assumed, with 
| high probability, to have been in use in the 
| ancient Greek world. See Pliny, ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ 
| xiv. 19, 3-4. Whether there is any evidence 
of resined wine being used in the Middle 
Ages and later, one is unqualified to say, but 
it is noteworthy that the “ Pine-cone,” as a 
tavern sign, is mentioned in the comedy of 
|*The Widow’ (IIL. iii.) :— 

“If I goto the Palace of Justice all these clerks 

| are constantly after me ; one takes me to the Three 
| Fishes, the other to the Pine-cone.” 
And a sign of the pine-cone, about twenty 
years ago, distinguished a house at the corner 
of Brook Street, Kennington ; but in what 
| trade connexion it was so displayed I have 
been unable to ascertain. The arp gee of 
the confectioner is well known, but can any 
correspondent inform me in what way the 
pine-cone as a street sign was associated with 
trade? J. Hotpen 


PeprmMent (9 S. vi. 7).—Mr. C. B. Mount, 
seemingly on the authority of Prof. Skeat, 
says, “No Latin word pedimentum exists”; 
but both Pliny and Columella have peda- 
mentum in sense of vine-prop. The ‘Standard 
Dictionary’ gives pedamentum as the original 
of pediment; but it does not indicate any 
alliance in sense as well as in sound. This 


may have been in prehistoric times, has/ might be difficult to find, [ am almost 
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ashamed to suggest anything so far-fetched 
as the following. If two vine-props, several 
feet apart, were inclined so as to meet in an 
angle, the space contained by the ground, as 
base, and the props, as sides, would be trian- 
gular, like a pediment. 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Is it possible that “ periment” is a shortened 
form of “experiment,” used in the sense of 
“first attempt,” “essay,” “novelty”? When 
the British workman gets hold of a long 
foreign word he generally manages to cut its 
head or its tail off. The other day a man 
spoke to me of an “astical” staircase, mean- 
ing, I suppose, “ecclesiastical.” What he 
meant was a newel or circular staircase. 
Compare such words as “pistle” for “epistle.” 

8S. O. Appy. 


PressGANG Sonas 8. vi. 28).—A version 
of the second song on the above subject will 
be found in the ‘ Universal Songster,’ vol. i. 

. 143, published, [ believe, in 1825 or 1826. 

urther particulars as to the authorship, &c., 
I am unable to supply. J. F. Fry. 

The second song Mr. Stmeon asks for is to 
be found in most song-books published from 
1840 to 1850. I should hardly call it a press- | 

ang song, although the hero at one part of 
fis life had been pressed. It is about the | 
doings of a 
Vagabonding fiddler and a rantipoling wife. 
The last lines run as follows :— 
Aad yes a be contented and have all your heart’s | 
delight, 
With fiddling in the morning and a drop of Max at 
night. 
By the way, what is “Max”? 
Atrrep F. Curwen. 


St. THomas’s Day Custom vy. 497).— 
St. Thomas’s Day is so near to Christmas that 
[I suppose the candle given to old women and 
others who “go a-Thomasing "—“ mumping” 
it used to be called in Lincolnshire—may be 
contributed towards their celebration of the 
coming festival. In Yorkshire grocers for- 
merly made such an offering to their cus- 
tomers, and I dare say the gift is still looked 
for in country places “ Yule-candles” are 
lighted at supper on Christmas Eve, and they 
must not be snuffed or ill luck will befall the 
family. In folk-lore fire stands for life, and 
he who checks it, endangers its continuance, 
or fails to treasure it, is sure to rue. I have 
a note from a Roman Catholic book taken 
many years ago, and not properly re- 
ferenced, which shows how candles have 
been constituted symbols of the Saviour 


who gave us Christmastide, and so justifies 
their use in observing it :— 

“The wax signifies the flesh, the fire His 
death, the wax His humanity, the light His 
doctrine. The wax further signifies humility ; 
the moulded wax obedience ; the flame the love of 
God. Also the wax and wick represent body and 
soul, and the light the shining of the faith.” 

In the ‘Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
passus xx. 168, &c., are the words :— 

To a torche other to a taper the Trinitie is likened. 
Sr. SwiTHr. 


The candle, more especially in the days 
when artificial light was scarce, was the 
cherished emblem of the Light of the World, 
so that, in the case of St. Thomas, it would 
appear to have been strikingly emblematic 
of the light that shone through the obstinate 
mists of his doubt. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 

Mayford, Wimbledon Park Road. 


Some of the women here “go a-Thomasing” 
as regularly as the saint’s day comes round. 
It may have been the custom here many 
years ago to give candles, but it is not so 
now. In Derbyshire some of the shopkeepers 
gave candles which were called “Christmas 
candles”—very long moulds, I remember ; 
but these were given to all their regular 
customers, and the practice was continued 
until the era of the chromo almanac came in. 


| In that county “Thomasing gifts” comprised 


almost everything of small value—an egg, a 
handful of meal, a few apples or potatoes, a 
tin of milk, and so forth. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


Your correspondent asks, “ Why a candle?” 
St. Thomas’s Day is celebrated on 21 Decem- 

r, which is the winter solstice or shortest 
day. Is not a candle the most appropriate 
gift for 

The longest night and the shortest day, 

when the sun is less than eight hours above 
the horizon?) Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


An Poem sy Ben Jonson 
(9t* S. iv. 491 ; v. 34, 77, 230, 337, 477).—Mr. 
Curry’s last reply is an instructive warning 
on the need of verifying references. When 
Gifford penned his fatuous remark about 
“the most beautiful song in the language,” 
he did refer to ‘ Underwoods’ (2), not, as my 
critic says, to (3). My quotation was direct 
from Gifford. I suppose that, on such a 


question, he knew his own mind better than 
Robert Bell, who, probably from sheer care- 
lessness, transferred the pronouncement to 
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the following poem. F. Cunningham, in the 
current edition of Gifford’s ‘ Jonson’ (vol. iii., 
1892, p. 284), calls attention to Bell’s “strange 
muddle.” It is therefore a fact that Gifford 
supposed the poem “Oh do not wanton with 
those eyes,” including the trashy verse which 
I have quoted, to outshine the lyrics of 
Shakespeare, and the verdict is typical of 
Gifford’s attitude to poetry. He could appre- 
ciate a satire, but not a lyric. I am not 
aware that I made the inconsequent assertion 
that my quotation from Mr. Fleay settles the 
authorship of the epitaph. I was disposing 
of my own objection about the silence of the 
first folio. Percy Smpson. 


Tue ‘Spectator’ (9 S. vi. 29).—In my 
copy of the ‘Spectator’ No. 250 is marked 
- t B. (4),” and the letter (4) refers to notes 
at the end of the volume, in which it is stated 
that “this letter is said to have been written 
by a Mr. Golding.” No. 262 is headed, “ By 
Addison,” and is marked “C.” No. 622. is 
described as by an unknown author. The 
title-page is as follows :— 

“Spectator; In Eight Volumes. With Lives of 
the Authors, and Introductory Titles to Each 
Paper. Critically compared with Addison’s own 
Edition in which the Errors of Modern Copies are 
expunged. Newcastle upon Tyne: Printed and 
Published by J. Mitchell: and sold in London by 
Vernor, Hood, and Sharpe; T. Tegg; and R. 
Scholey ” (n.d.). 

RicHarD WELFORD. 


“Lazy LAURENCE” (9S. v. 394, 503).— Lazy 
Laurence presides not only over the indolent 
of Scotland and Suffolk, but of Somersetshire 
also. In the ‘Graphic and Historical Illus- 
trator, edited by Ed. W. Brayley, F.S.A., 
published in 1834, there is an article by 
James Jennings, in the Somersetshire dialect, 
called ‘Soliloquy of Ben Bond, the Idleton,’ 
giving an account of a conversation which a 
lazy country lad had with this imaginary 
being. It is very amusing. 

Ben, employed by a farmer to look after a 
large flock of sheep, just reclines in a lovely 
spot and lets the J mead go their own way. 
Seeing the sheep get into trouble, he says, 
“Larence ! why doos’n let I up? Oot let | 
up?” “Naw, | be a sleapid, I can’t let thee 
up eet.” The sheep stray further away and 
get into more trouble. Ben expostulates, 
telling Laurence how he shall get thrashed 
“athin a ninch o’ me life”; and again he tells 
Laurence that the farmer through whose 
hedge the sheep have broken will go to law 
with his master “an I sholl be a kill’d.” Still 
Laurence, to his request to be allowed to get 
up, only says, “ Naw, I wunt ; I tell ee I wunt ; 
and zaw ’tis niver-tha-near to keep on,” 


Then he offers “a ha peny.” Later on he 
says, “I'll gee thee a penny nif oot let me up.” 
By-and-by he increases the bribe to “tuther 
peny,” saying, “ An that’sivry vard’n Ia got.” 
To this Laurence answers, “ Naw, 1 mis haa 
venny moor.” So the dialogue goes on till 
his master comes along and roth seal The 
writer of the article asserts that he knew the 
farmer, Ben’s master, personally and had the 
story from his wife. As a personification of 
laziness the story would be hard a o 


Much has already appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6% S. v. 266, 474; vi. 78, 177; 7 S. i. 269; 
xi. 4, 115, 212, 415; 8S. xi. 189, 235. 

W. C. B. 

“PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING ARE 
NO MORE” (9 S. vi. 40).—These words are 
from the sonnet “written in London, 
September, 1802,” one of the ‘Sonnets dedi- 
cated to Liberty.’ 

O friend, I know not which way I must look. 

This is No. XIIL. of the ‘Sonnets dedi- 
cated to Liberty, and was written in London 
in September, 1802. It is scarcely in the 
first rank of Wordsworth’s sonnets, but it 
contains some of his noblest lines. 

C. B. 


Town Gates outsipeE Lonpon (9 S. v. 
228, 362).—It is depressing to me to find that 
a blunder which I exposed so long ago as 
1887 is still flourishing and fertile. I refer to 
the stupid confusion of gate=a doorway with 
gait=a street or road. Mr. T. P. ARMSTRONG, 
for instance, writes thus :— 

“Dundee has the Cowgate Port still standing. 
Nethergate, Seagate, Overgate, and Murraygate are 
among the names of its streets. Glasgow had no 
walls, the outermost row of houses serving as a 
fortification; but it had several gates or ports. 
Names survive in the Gallowgate and the Trongate, 
where the place of weighing was.” 

Now, as an historian both of Glasgow and of 
Dundee, I must protest against these foolish 
statements. In my ‘Quaint Bits of Glasgow,’ 
published in 1887, I showed clearly that the 
spelling of such words as Trongate and Gal- 
lowgate was a modern corruption not older 
than 1770, and that the original spelling was 
Trongait and Gallowgait. The terminal ga7t 
clearly is the form of the Scandinavian and 
Dutch gade, signifying a road. Thus the 
Tron-gait was the road to the tron, or public 
weighing-place, and the Gallow-gait was the 
road leading to the gallows at the place of 
public execution. As a matter of fact, there 
never was a gate at the Trongait, though 
there was a “ Gallow-gait Port.” Of course, 
if gait or gate meant a doorway, to add the 
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word port=a doorway was to be guilty of 
tautology ; but as it stood the phrase merely 
signified the gateway at the road which led 
to the gallows. The Latin charters of an 
earlier time relating to Scottish burghs, of 
which I have examined many thousands, 
have no trace of dubiety. The road is vicus, 
while the gate of the city is porta. I have 
repeated this explanation in my ‘Bygone 
Glasgow’ (1897), and in ‘ Dundee, its Quaint 
and Historic Buildings’ (1895), and have 
given examples of the corrupt form of 
spelling both in Glasgow and Dundee. The 
very phrase “Cowgate Port” is a confutation 
of Mr. Armstrona’s theory. The Nether- 
gait clearly means the road on one side, 
while the Over-gait signifies the road on the 
other side; and in neither case had they 
the slightest connexion with city gates. 
May I now hope that, with the aid of 
‘N. & Q.,’ [ have entirely slain this popular 
error ? A. H. 

Dundee. 

I believe that there is still standing a gate- 
way which belonged to the old city wall of 
Dublin. It is (or was?) called St. Audoen’s 
Arch from its proximity to St. Audoen’s 
(=St. Owen’s) Church, which was built before 
1200. The Rev. C. T. McCready, in his very 
accurate and exhaustive work ‘ Dublin Street 
Names Dated and Explained’ (Hodges, 1892), 
states that the arch is the only remaining 
gateway of the city wall, and that it was in 
former days “sometimes called Town’s-Arch, 
i.e. [(Sain}t Owen’s Arch, and sometimes the 
Water-gate.” Some curious particulars about 
the “luck stone” which belonged to this 
arch will be found in a communication from 
my father, the late Canon Leeper, in 
*N. & Q.,’ 4" §. viii. 537. ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, Melbourne University. 

The town of Great Yarmouth had _ ten 
gates, all of which have perished, but four or 
five of which existed up to early in the 
wesent century. The names of the ten were 
North, South, Pudding, Market, Oxney’s, 
Mount, Little Mount, Symonds’s or Rope- 
makers’, Little or Garden, and Church gates. 

W. B. Gertsu. 

STarrorD Famity (9° 8. v. 316, 522).--I 
am obliged by the courtesy of Mr. A. C. 
Fox-Davies in replying to my query respect- 
ing the dignity and privilege of barons. In 
stating that a baron who “held land in 
barony” was not thereby a lord of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Fox-Davies appears to lose sight 
of the fact that for a long period post cony. 
two classes of barons are named, muajores 
barones and lesser barons. The former, 


called also the king’s barons, not only held 
their dignity per baroniam, but by virtue 
of that holding were also lords of Parliament. 
By Domesday Book the tenants of the Crown 
appear to be above seven hundred ; yet the 
number of earls and barons are stated not to 
have exceeded three hundred, so that it must 
be evident that while the king’s barons were 
tenants-in-chief of the king, all tenants-in- 
chief of the king were not the king’s barons, 
or barons regne. The charter of King John, 
requiring special writs to be sent to those 
persons designated as majores Larones, must be 
viewed to have been adopted to distinguish 
such persons from others to whom the word 
avons without distinction might have 
applied. The word /aro in many instances 
included all the immediate tenants of the 
Crown by military service, and sometimes it 
applied to the freehold tenants of a manor ; 
but in this instance the denomination 
majores barones seems decidedly confined to 
those only who were esteemed the king's 
barons, or lords of Parliament, namely, 
persons higher in dignity than those meant 
to be summoned by writ generally. 

During the reign of Henry IL. the word 
harones included the inferior vassals as well 
as the barons of the Crown. It will be 
seen that Robert de Stafford called his 
vassals Jarones mei in his deed of 1086, 
printed in vol. ii. of the ‘Staffordshire Collec- 
tions. The use of the word in its original 
sense is still apparent in the titles of the 
“Barons of the Cinque Ports” and “ Court 
Jaron.” Whether the distinction originated 
in the charter of King John or had a more 
early origin there are no records to decide ; 
yet, from the instrument itself, it may be 
presumed that the term majores barones was a 
term and distinction then well understood, 
and consequently was not a concession, but 
a confirmation of an antecedent right. The 
right of the baronage, or commune consilium 
of King John, to be summoned for the grant- 
ing of aids may be justly appreciated as a 
right never attempted to be infringed other- 
wise than by the false assumption of a 
despotic power, which, in the instance of 
Charles L. in the case of ship-money, led the 
mistaken monarch to the block. 

JUBAL STAFFORD, 

Edgeley, Stockport. 

“CoMING OUT OF THE LITTLE END OF THE 
HORN ” (7 §S. iv. 323 ; vii. 257, 376; 9 S. iv. 
114, 156).—In this connexion it may be in- 
teresting to note that in “The Compters 
Common-wealth, by William Fennor, his 
Majestys servant,” 4to., 1617, p. 5, there is 
mention of “a Hall hung round about with 
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the story of the Prodigall childe [=son] (a 
very edifying peece of workeman-ship for 
the guests of that place).” But it does not 
appear clear to which of the two Compters, 
Poultry or Wood Street, this refers. Wheat- 
ley, in ‘London Past and Present,’ 1891, 
states, however, “the hall of the Wood 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Fulham Old and New : being an Exhaustive History 
of the Ancient Parish of Fulham. By Charles 
James Féret. 3 vols. (Leadenhall Press.) 

Many years of conscientious, enlightened, and 
indefatigable labour have been spent by Mr. Feret 
in the acquisition of material towards a history of 
Fulham. Students of ‘N. & Y.,’ the columns of 
which have been occupied with numerous queries 
concerning the inhabitants of the place and its 
associations, have been in a position to judge of the 
amount of labour bestowed on the work, and even 
to guess at the progress that was being made with 
its compilation. When now it appears in three 
handsome volumes, with nearly five hundred illus- 
trations, maps, plans, facsimiles, &c., it stands 
forth a model of the way in which the great 
parishes constituting London should be treated, 
and constitutes one of the very best local histories 
that our capital can boast. Marvellous changes 
have taken place since Thomas Faulkner issued, in 
1813, his ‘ Historical and Topographical Account of 
Fulham,’ which then included the ** Hamlet of Ham- 
mersmith,” preceding it with a ‘ Description of 
Chelsea and its Environs,’ and following it up with 
‘The History and Antiquities of Kensington’ and 
similar works. Since that time the population has 
increased from something under 6,000 inhabitants 
to considerably over 120,000, the number of occupied 
tenements having necessarily augmented in a 
similar ratio. When first heard of, circa a.v. 691, 
the population was about 250; in the Lordship of 
Fulham in 1384 the pig-keepers who paid rent to 
the bishop numbered no fewer than 10% We 
may state before entering further on the work 
that Mr. Féret acknowledges assistance from 
well-known contributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ such as 
Prof. Skeat, Col. Prideaux, Lady Dilke, Sir 
Horace Rumbold, Mr. Milner-Gibson-Cullum, Mr. 
Arthur Hussey, Mr. Hilton Price, Mr. C. Mason, 
Col. Hunter- Weston, Mr. W. J. Harvey, Mr. 
Hitchin Kemp, &c., and that his large list of sub- 
scribers includes very many of our supporters. 
Among sources of information employed with ex- 
emplary care and gratifyingly remunerative results 
are the Court Rolls of the Manor of Fulham, 
beginning with 1382 (a specially productive source 
of supply), accounts of the churchwardens and 
overseers from 1625, the assessments and parish 
records, the church registers, and our principal 
national collections, besides original documents in 
private hands. Very many of these were inaccessible 
to Mr. Féret’s predecessors. The superiority of his 
work over all that has gone before is testified no 
less in the amount and quality of the information 
supplied than in the character of the illustrations, 
most of which are interesting and well executed, 
while some reproduce prints of much rarity. 
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In the case of a work so ambitious and covering 
so much ground it is obviously impossible to give 
an analysis of the contents or an idea of the treat- 
ment. All that can be done is to deal with a few 
wints of interest out of the many that are raised. 
Vith regard to the much-disputed origin and 
signiticance of the name, Mr. Feret dismisses the 
whimsical derivation, favoured by Camden, Norden, 
and others, from Fullonham, ** the place of fowles,” 
and accepts the view now generally entertained 
that it is from Fulanham=foul or miry town or 
yjlace, an appellation drawn from the successive 
inundations by the river and the consequent deposit 
of river ned. An alternative derivation from 
Fulla, a supposed Saxon chieftain, needs not be 
discussed. ‘* From time immemorial” the parishes 
of Fulham and Hammersmith formed a manor, the 
lords of which were the Bishops of London. Not 
until 1834 was an Act passed for making the hamlet 
of Hammersmith a distinct and separate parish. 
The right of tishing the river belonged to the manor, 
and it was the custom of the lord to lease the 
royalty to sundry persons on certain terms, which 
included the gratuitous supply of three salmon and 
four hundred smelt, together with the sale at 
current market rates of such fish as the household 
might require. Sturgeon, we learn, were claimed 
by the Lord Mayor, who usually sent them to the 
king, the fisherman being entitled to a pound 
(then a large sum) for each fish. The early habitants 
of Fulham seem to have been given to dice play and 
other prohibited games, among which were bowls. 
We tind several persons amerced in 6s. 8d. for indul- 
gence in this game, to which, however, Bishop Aylmer 
was addicted. Mr. Féret may be glad to know that 
the prohibition of bowls in the sixteenth century was 
due toa desire to encourage archery, the practice 
of which was falling into neglect, ‘* harquebussing,” 
and similar pursuits. /'u//ams, fulloms, or fulhams, 
it is grievous to hear, was a term for false dice, so 
named, it is supposed, from the place of their 
manufacture. Under Puritan rule we find a penalty 
of 2/. for gambling. 

Turning from matters which were not peculiar 
to Fulham, we come to the account of spots 
or monuments of note, beginning with Fulham 
Ferry and Fulham Bridge. With regard to the 
bridge of boats censtructed by Essex in 1642 
parish records are silent. Of the old bridge opened 
in 1729, and the new bridge opened in 1886—of the 
former especially—very numerous designs are given. 
Beginning then at the High Street, Mr. Feéret pro- 
ceeds through the entire parish, describing with 
minute fidelity and scrupulous accuracy every 
place and object of interest, giving historical 
particulars, and frequently pedigrees and portraits, 
of the occupants of memorable houses, dwelling 
lovingly upon such objects as the palace and 
the church, and treating with due respect 
the newly erected theatre. It is impossible to 
enumerate the eminent residents in Fulham. 
Not a few spots of beauty or interest have now 
disappeared. Craven Cottage, esteemed the 
prettiest specimen of cottage architecture in 
England, where Bulwer Lytton wrote * Night and 
Morning’ and the ‘ Last of the Barons,’ was burnt 
to the ground. Brandenburgh House, the residence 
of the Margravine of Anspach and that of Queen 
Caroline, was razed. Processes of destruction have 
indeed raged here as elsewhere. Fortunately much 
remains to delight the historian and the antiquary, 
though Fulham, like other parts of London, can 
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show the rows of squalid houses which are a 
reproach to our taste and our civilization. We are 
glad, moreover, to think that so much of old Fulham 
is to be traced in the designs now incorporated in 
the pages before us. In praising Mr. Féret’s book 
we 9 as we said, dealt only with a few points. 
It is not, indeed, to be judged or read in a hurry. 
It is, according to the tastes of the reader, to be 
dipped into or studied. If the reader belong to 
Fulham the book is an indispensable portion of his 
library; if otherwise, it is none the less a most 
desirable possession. We sincerely trust that the 
reception of the work, which is admirably got up 
in all respects, will be such as to induce Mr. Féret 
to persevere with his efforts and exploit further 
that field of history and archeology in which he is 
so earnest and so successful a labourer. 


Calendar of Documents preserved in France ilus- 
trative of the History of Great Britain and Ireland. 
—Vol. L a.p. 918-1206. Edited by J. Horace 
Round. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

TueERE are few, if any, of the long series of calendars 

of historical documents more important than the 

volume before us. France was = five hundred 
years so intimately connected with this country 
that it is impossible to understand the history of 
one of them without much political and local infor- 
mation regarding the other. That which exists in 
a documentary form in France has, however, been 
hitherto, in a great measure, denied to the English 
student. Many of the most important documents 
have never appeared in print. Not only have wars 
and accidents wrought great destruction, but there 
was at one time a fanatical desire to sweep away 

all memory of the English connexion. So fierce did 

this passion become that in 17 it was actually 

decreed that all documents relating to the English 
dominion in what is now France should be destroyed. 

The Revolution, though not absolutely successful 

in its war against knowledge, caused terrible losses 

of record evidence of all kinds, for not only were 
the archives exposed to neglect and injury, but 

Mr. Round tells us that during that terrible time 

many of “the finest charters were deliberately 

employed to make cartridge cases for the navy.” 

There had been, however, long before the storm 

burst, a school, or rather schools, of eminent anti- 

quaries which copied and made abstracts of much 
that in its original form has perished. To these 
energetic and self-sacrificing men we owe a heavy 
debt of gratitude. 

Mr. Round is well qualified for the delicate labour 
he has undertaken. No one knows more of the 
literature—using the word in its widest sense—of 
which the Conqueror’s great survey is the centre, 
than Mr. Round, and his acquaintance with the 
families and alliances of the great feudal houses 
is, we believe, unequalled. That the prefaces 
attached to these calendars are restricted within 
narrow limits is, on the whole, for the best; but in 
the present instance, like many other acts of good 
intention, it has worked evil. Had the editor been 
vermitted to comment at will on what was before 
him, a bright light would have been shed on much 
that is at present shrouded in fog. We trust, 
however, that he will take some other occasion of 
showing the historical importance of some of the 
treasures with which he has become familiar. 

Not to enter into details, for which room is denied 
us, we may point out that there is a charter of the 
earlier part of the twelfth century which throws 
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light on the beginnings of the great house of Balliol. 
It may be well to note also that we find evidence 
here that Joscelin de Perceio (Percy) and his 
brothers Roger and Robert held land at Colster- 
worth in the reign of Henry II. Every fact relating 
to great races such as the above is worthy o 
minute attention. 

As we may, unfortunately, assume that most of 
those who possess the volume will not read it 
through, but be content to use it only as a book of 
reference, it has been wise in the editor to add an 
**index rerum.” It will be useful to many who are 
es special subjects of investigation, but who 
nave slight interest in monastic institutions or 
feudal tenures. The catalogue of various sorts of 
personal property which were subject to tithe is 
very interesting. It is too long to quote, but we 
may mention that, among other things, beasts of 
chase were subjects of decimation. We are ata 
loss to understand how the tithe was in this in- 
stance levied. We may note, in passing, that in 
Normandy, as well as in England, the wild cat was 
a beast of chase. Was this on account of the value 
of its fur, or simply because of the pleasure received 
from hunting it? Under “ gifts” we have a cata- 
logue of many objects given as a pledge of con- 
veyance of property. In 1087 a branch of a cherry 
tree was laid on the altar of a church as the symbol 
of a manor near Arundel, and a small branch of a 
rose tree and a knife were, in 1099, used for a like 
yurpose elsewhere. Our Henry IL, as Duke of 
Normandy, is found giving all the hives of bees in 
the forest of Leons to the convent of Mortemer, to 
furnish wax for lighting the church. This is very 
interesting. The leoes quantities of wax called for 
by the medieval services must have raised it to 
famine prices after cold and wet summers. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such eliza as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
veading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Aur. J. Kixng.—We have no other address for 
Mr. Booth than that supplied. H. A. King is 
obviously a mistake for yourself. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH ANI) FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAZUM for July 25 contains Articles on 
MARIE ANTOINETTE and the DIAMOND NECKLACE. 
CHRONICLES of SANDHURST 
A COLLECTION of AFRICAN TALES. 

A SIXTBENTH-CENTURY CATHOLIC REFORMER. 
The CLAN DONALD. 
NEW NOVELS :—As the Light Led; The Married Miss Binks; The 


Crimson Weed; The Autobiography of a Charwoman; On Alien 
Shores 


PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

CANADIAN and AMERICAN HISTORY. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE 

BOOKS on INDIA. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The REFORMATION in a LONDON PARISH ; The ADVANCEMENT 
of ENGLISH STUDIES; SALES; The COMING PUBLISHING 
SEASON ; CHELSEA ; DEL VIKGILIO’S EPITAPH on DANTE. 

Aiso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


FINE ARTS :—Nicolas Poussin ; Library ; Archwological 
Gossip 


Institute ; Yatton Church Tower ; Sales ; 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Recent Publications ; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Two New Plays ; Gossip. 


The ATHENALUM for July 14 contains Articles on 
The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
A BOOK on CHINA 
PUBLICATIONS of the OXFORD HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
A PIONEER of our INDIAN TRADE. 
EARLY HISTORY of ENGLISH POOR RELIEF. 


NEW NOVELS ;—Robert Orange ; Little Anna Mark ; The Minister's 
Guest ; His Laurel C agi The Kobber Troops of Circumstances ; 
Many 1 ghters; The Purpose; Caged! Chateaux de 
Cartes. 


SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES 

S8CHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The JESI ‘DANTE’; A NOTICE of SPENSER; ‘The AGNOSTIC 
ANNUAL.’ 


Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—The Ascent of Mount St. Elias; Botanical Literature ; 
Geographical Notes; Anthropological Notes ; ‘The Regiment of 
Lyfe '; Societies ; Meetings Next Week , Gossip 

FINE AKTS :-—High Crosses of Castledermot and jar ag New 
Prints , Congress of Archwological Societies; Mr. Arthur Hughes's 
Landscapes ; Biackfriars Church ; The Wallace Golleetion sales, 
Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Idea of Tragedy ; Sale ; Gossip. 


| SCIENCE: — Christmas Island; Mathematical Literature ; 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 21 contains Articles on 
MR. FIRTH on OLIVER CROMWELL. 
PLUNEERING on the CONGU 
The HISTORY of SURRBY 
The MEDLEVAL BYZANTINE PERIOD. 


NEW NOVELS :—Enoch Willoughb: Th 
ughby ; Beautiful Mrs. Leach 


ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
MILITARY BOOKS. 
RURAL SKETCHES. 
TALES of ADVENTURE. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
fhe PUBLIC SCHOOLA in 1990; DEL VIRGILIO’S EPITAPH on 


DANTE; ‘The AGNOSTIC ANNUAL’; 80OME NOTES UPON the 


WORD “TINY”; The BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR ; NOTES from PARIS. 


| Atso— 
| LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Library 

| Table; Astr Notes; ¢ phical Notes; Pleistocene 
Man in the ‘Thames Gravels ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History ; Library 


eB lilustrated Catalogues; A Bell of John Danyell ; Sale ; 
ossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
URAMA :—The Elizabethan Drama; Recent Publications ; Gossip 


The ATHENALUM for July 7 contains Articles on 
CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 
ROOKS on EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR; SALE 


WINGFIELD’S ‘TRUE DISCOURSE’ of the PORTUGAL vor. 
AGE. 


Atso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The Aborigines of Tasmania ; Societies ; Gossip. 


TINE ARTS:—The Royal Academ Blackf. 
Buckle’s Portrait ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


ORAMA :—Garrick and Drury Lane ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenezum Office, 


And of all Newsagents, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. "8. VI. Avo. 4, 1900, 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE. 


PER Per 

ce 

Argosy ... one oo 7 6] Longman’s ee owe ee 5 0 
Blackwood'’s ... ose ese ove 13 Maemillan'’s... on ase wns exe ow © 
Century .. os owe ene 10 6] National Review oon one ove 
Conte mporary Review ens on 16 O| Nineteenth Century .. vee 10 
Cornhill wee 7 6] Pall Mall ow one ose ow oe 8 6 
Knglish Illustrated... on ons O| Revue des Deux Mondes ... one one eve 0 
Fortnightly Review ... ooo ove 16 0 | Seribner’s ove ove ove ove eee F 
Harper's ... O| Temple Bar... une one 

1 " QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 

Edinburgh ese on on 7 6] Quarterly om on wee one one 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCEH, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE. 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


H Ss MIT H & S ON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, eer — 

@ . 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 19,20, 21,and 220... 

ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 6 ooo eo ooo eve oes ooo eee 8 OW 

LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 6 0 .. 3 6 

2 vols. for 1592 eee eee eee 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1599. Illustrated . .26 

——- Vol. for June to November, Illustrated 

CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR LITERATURK, and ARTS. Vol. for 1892... an 

—— Vol, for 1804 ... ee 90. 3 6 

for 1805 90... 36 

Vol. for 180% .. 

—— Vol. for 1497 ... w 

Vol. for 1898 .. 90. 3 € 

QUIVER VOLUME. 1497, to April, 

ay to October, 26 

November, to April, Iso 26 

May to Uctober, 1599 ove coe 26 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1592, 1804, 1595, 1-06, 1597, and 1898 on eo 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1559, 1802, 1504, 1595, 1896, 1897, and 1898 eee 3 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
_Prospectus of Terms, Nc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LUNDON, 


Printed by JOHN BDWAKI) FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’'s Lane, FC. ; and Published by 
JUHN © FRANCIS at Chancery Lane. —surday, Augus st 4, 1900, 
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